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WORLD SERIES ANALECTS FOR ADULT EDUCATION* 


By Cart SANDBURG 


Brighten the corners where you are. And corner the brighten 
when you can. Spend your days brightening corners. Corner 
the days by spending them brightening. Since you were born 
to brighten, be a brightener. Corner other brighteners in 
their corners and tell each other how bright, how exceedingly 
bright, are your corners. 


I will sit still and wait. I long ago learned how to sit. 

Later I learned how to be still. And once I taught myself 

how to wait. Now I need merely to teach myself again how to wait. 
Then if you come to see me you will find me still and waiting. 


To learn is good. To learn how to learn is also good. And 
could it be there are those who have learned how to learn to 
learn? This is the snub and substance of dry disquisitions for 
dry disciples. 


“Copyright 1958 by the University of Tennessee Press. 
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To unlearn useless learning is also good. To never learn 

useless learning is also good. And could it be there are those 
who have never learned how to teach the unlearning of the useless? 
Can this be the gist of the jest of many didactic dissertations? 


To remember is good. To forget may also be good. 

To half remember and half forget may have its excellence. 
To remember what to forget is better than to forget what 
to remember. 


Books beget books. Yet bottles never beget bottles. 

And notwithstanding there are impotent books and they 
belong with the bottles. There are books can say to bottles, 
“I too am misbegotten.” 


Flat Rock, N. C. 


SAINT OR SINNER: SOME CONGREVE LETTERS 
AND DOCUMENTS* 


By Joun C. HopceEs 


William Congreve was one of the best known men of his gen- 
eration, and one of the most favorably known. For us today it is dif- 
ficult to realize that for one or two decades after Dryden’s death in 
1700 Congreve was generally recognized as the foremost living 
English writer. He had won fame by his four sparkling comedies, 
his one heroic play, his scholarly translations from the Greek and 
Latin (Dryden had called him “more capable than any man I know”? 
to translate Homer), and his formal Pindaric odes and pastorals. 
Everyone knows that his comedies have continued to rank him high 
among English men of letters. One of these comedies, Love for 
Love, revived by John Gielgud in 1942, enjoyed the phenomenal run 
of 471 performances, a longer run than for any other classical re- 
vival on the English stage. Congreve’s Way of the World, if less 
popular on the stage, is considered our most brilliant comedy of 
manners, the nearest English approach to the supreme comedy of 
Moliére. 

Notwithstanding the persistence of Congreve’s literary reputation, 
the vivid impression the man himself made on his contemporaries 
had so faded by the end of the nineteenth century that Edmund 
Gosse could write, in the Prefatory Note to his biography of Con- 
greve: “There can be no question that, unless fresh material should 
most unexpectedly turn up, the opportunity for preparing a full and 
picturesque life of this poet has wholly passed away.” Unlike Addi- 
son, Congreve kept no letter book and apparently made no effort to 
preserve any of his letters or written documents except as he used 
them in printed dedications or prefaces to his published works. Pos- 
sibly, like Henry James, he made a bonfire of his lifelong corre- 
spondence shortly before his death. If he did not destroy such 
papers himself, evidently someone else did, for not a single line ad- 
dressed to him has come down to us except as it has been preserved 
by others. Congreve left his papers to Henrietta, the young Duchess 
of Marlborough, who had the highest regard for everything belong- 
ing to him and would hardly have destroyed anything that had been 
his. But she outlived the poet by only four years, leaving “Con- 
greaves Personal Estate” specifically to her eleven-year-old daughter, 
Mary.* This young daughter, who married the fourth Duke of 
Leeds seven years after her mother’s death, was never allowed to 
hear the gossip that she was the natural daughter of William Con- 
greve. Apparently her guardians were careful to destroy all papers 


*Presidential address, Tennessee Philological Association, February 21, 1958. 
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bearing Congreve’s name. The Leeds family did keep Congreve’s 
fine personal library and the forty-four-page manuscript listing his 
books, but it blotted out the name at the head of the book list.* 

Fortunately a few persons preserved copies of some of the let- 
ters they had written to Congreve, and a good many more kept 
letters he had written them. This correspondence has never been 
adequately collected and edited, though it is much needed for the 
light it can throw on the playwright. Since 1888, when Gosse 
lamented the scarcity of information, a revised and enlarged edition 
of his biography of Congreve and four other full-length biographies 
have appeared; and Professor Kathleen Lynch has provided, in her 
Congreve Gallery,® a series of short biographies of persons closely 
associated with the poet. All these are helpful, but for a fuller un- 
derstanding of Congreve the man a careful edition of the corre- 
spondence, and of other contemporary documents closely associated 
with him, is still needed. Such an edition I hope to have ready for 
publication within a few years. The material for this proposed edi- 
tion, of perhaps two hundred letters and documents, falls into three 
divisions: I. THE PERSONAL LIFE; II. Congreve’s contacts 
with BUSINESS, GOVERNMENT SERVICE, AND THE 
LAW; and III. THE LITERARY LIFE—relations with Dryden, 
John Dennis, Addison, Steele, Swift, Pope, and others. In this 
paper I shall try to sketch some aspects of Congreve’s character re- 
vealed by representative letters and documents. 


I, 


Most of Congreve’s known personal letters were written to 
Joseph Keally, a very dear friend in Ireland. The friendship began, 
no doubt, when the two were thrown together as boys in the famous 
preparatory school at Kilkenny. Congreve had gone to live in Ire- 
land when only four years old and had spent the next eight years 
in the busy seaports of Youghall and Carrickfergus, where his father 
was a lieutenant in the English garrisons. Then when Congreve 
was twelve, just at the right age for preparatory school, the father 
was transferred to the regiment of the Duke of Ormonde (usually 
spelled “Ormond” by Congreve) at the sophisticated little city of 
Kilkenny. The school there, sponsored by the Ormonde family 
since the days of Elizabeth, had recently been provided by the Duke 
with a commodious building and playing field adjoining the princely 
Kilkenny Castle, where the Duke of Ormonde held court as Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. The school-was recognized as one of the best 
in the British Isles. Here was a golden opportunity for the son of 
a poor lieutenant, since the school charter provided that “children 
of all such as are attending in the service of the Duke of Ormond, 
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shall at all times be admitted to the privileges and benefits of said 
school gratis.”* Congreve was in his fourth year at Kilkenny when 
he was joined by an Irish lad three years his junior: Joseph Keally, 
the oldest son of a family that had lived for generations near 
Kilkenny. The two boys were together for eleven months before 
Congreve went on to Trinity College, Dublin, in April, 1686.’ 

A few years later the English Revolution drove both Congreve 
and Keally away to England, where they were brought together 
again as students of the law at the Middle Temple in London. Both 
had lodgings, perhaps together, in the vicinity of Arundel Street, a 
few minutes’ walk from the Temple westward along the Thames 
River. This little street was about equally distant from the Middle 
Temple to the east and from Drury Lane Theatre to the north. And 
while Keally was giving his attention to the law with a keen ambition 
to rise in his profession, Congreve was thinking first of the theatre 
and of his translations from the Greek and the Latin that were 
calling him to the attention of Dryden’s literary circle at Will’s 
Coffee House. The one was destined to become a vigorous, am- 
bitious man of the world; the other, a writer and scholar who 
wanted a quiet life and a few very close friends. 

Congreve’s first letter to Keally was written on 28 September 
1697, after Keally had gone away to promote his affairs in Ireland. 
He had sailed from England before King William ended the long 
war with France by the Treaty of Ryswick and while the French 
privateers were still seizing English vessels and bringing them captive 
into the northern French port of St. Malo. Congreve had reason to 
worry until he got word of his friend’s safe arrival in Ireland. 
“Dear Jo,” writes Congreve, “I thought 


you were either drownd or a prisoner at St Malloes, which would have been 
a worse thing if not for you, at least for yr: acquaintaince, for I would not 
willingly hear any more of St: Malloes. You must not wonder if the Peace 
which affects all Europe should in some measure influence me; it has indeed 
put a stop to my intended pilgrimage for St Patricks. I am sorry you are like 
to have no better an effect of yr: own. Maybe I may stay in England to as 
little purpose as you left it; but I am advised to try. My Ld: D: of Ormond 
whom I waited on yesterday talks of going for Ireland on Monday next. I 
should not miss such an opportunity if it were not thought absolutely necessary 
for me to stay here. I believe my Lady Duchesse & the Good Bishop will 
have their books at that time. 


These books, I might explain, were probably copies of Congreve’s 
The Mourning Bride, which had been acted with great success and 
published earlier in the year. The Duchess of Ormonde had been 
at Kilkenny since the preceding April. The “Good Bishop” was 
John Hartsonge (1654-1717), chaplain to the first Duke of Ormonde 
when Congreve and Keally were schoolfellows at Kilkenny, and 
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since 1693 Bishop of Ossory with his residence at Kilkenny. “Tell 
the Good Bishop,” Congreve continues, “I must have very 


good fortune before I am reconciled to the necessity of staying in England at 
a time when I promised my selfe the Happinesse of seeing him at Kilkenny. 
I would say something very devout to the Dutchesse but you are a prophane 
dog & would spoil it. if the Bishop would sanctifie my Duty to her I would 
requite him in my way. prithee Keally distribute my service in a most par- 
ticular manner & make me popular amongst those acquaintance whom I have 
forgott let me hear when I may expect you & make haste to your 
W: Congreve® 


It may be that Keally did soon return to London for a period 
of several years, since Congreve’s next extant letter to him is dated 
nearly three years later on July 2, 1700. From then until his un- 
timely death in 1713 Keally resided chiefly in Ireland but returned 
to London for occasional visits. He received at least one or two 
letters from Congreve every year, and one year as many as nine, 
until he had a total of forty-four that are known to us. Possibly 
many others have been lost. Not a single letter from Keally to 
Congreve has been preserved. Most of Congreve’s letters to Keally 
are plain and homely, without any effort at style. They answer 
questions raised by Keally, comment on the activities of the Whigs 
(the party with which the two friends had aligned themselves), give 
information about their acquaintances in London (particularly about 
their intimate associates in the vicinity of Arundel Street), and fol- 
low with keen interest the fortunes of Keally in Ireland. 

The nature of the business that called Keally to Ireland in 1697 
we do not know, but we can guess how the peace which affected all 
Europe also influenced Congreve and made it “absolutely necessary,” 
as he expressed it, for him to stay in England at the very time he 
had hoped to be on his way to Kilkenny. On October 5, just eight 
days after the date of Congreve’s letter to Keally, Dr. Woodward 
wrote to the diarist John Evelyn: “Mr. Congreve is I hear engaged 
in a poem on occasion of the peace, and all who are acquainted with 
the performance of this gentlemen expect something very extraor- 
dinary.”® About a month later, on November 11, the diarist Nar- 
cissus Luttrell made this entry: “Mr. Congreve has writt an elo- 
quent poem upon the peace, which will be printed on his majesties 
landing.’”?° Apparently Congreve was staying in England to com- 
pose a poem on this very special occasion, hoping thereby to win a 
lucrative government sinecure, a reward then sometimes given to 
distinguished writers to secure their adherence to the party in 
power. Before the end of the year Addison wrote to Charles 
Montagu, first Lord of the Treasury, to whom Congreve had dedi- 
cated his poem: “Were it not that your friend Congreve has treated 
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the subject with his usual poetic fire, we should have had little cause 
to rejoice in a peace so wretchedly sung by such worthless poets.’’* 
Notwithstanding Addison’s praise for Congreve’s panegyric on 

King William, it would hardly interest us today were it not that the 
poem anticipates our Sputniks. Entitled “The Birth of the Muse,” 
the poem imagines a time before the creation of the world, when 

Not yet, the loosned Earth aloft was slung, .. . 

When all the Heav’nly Host assembled came 

To view the World yet resting on its Frame; 


Eager they press, to see the Sire dismiss 
And rowl the Globe along the vast Abyss. 


But before the Creator will thrust this globe into space, he reviews 
the glories of Greece, Rome, Elizabethan England, and on down to 
glorious William’s day. And realizing that all this will be swallowed 
up in time, unless recorded in ageless poetry, he creates the Muse, 
reminding her that her “noblest theme” will be “William’s Praise.” 


This said; no more remain’d. Th’ Actherial Host, 
Again impatient Crowd the Crystal Coast. 

The Father, now, within his spacious Hands, 
Encompass’d all the mingled Mass of Seas and Lands; 
And having heav’d aloft the pond’rous Sphere, 

He Launch’d the World to float in ambient Air.” 


Did this poem, along with others that Congreve wrote from 
time to time in support of his party, win the hoped-for preferment ? 
Apparently not for many years to come. Apparently he stayed in 
England in 1697, as he had feared, “to as little purpose” as Keally 
had left it. We know from the public records that Congreve had 
no lucrative political appointment during Keally’s lifetime. Mean- 
while Keally was becoming Recorder of Kilkenny, a member of the 
Irish Parliament, and finally Commissioner of Appeals. Congreve 
did all he could in London to promote the fortunes of his Irish friend. 
For example, he arranged for Keally a conference that led to his 
commissionership. But Congreve was less vigorous in his own in- 
terests. When Keally suggested government employment in Ire- 
land, Congreve replied: “The hint you give me is very kind, and 
need not seem unfeasible to any who does not know particular per- 
sons and circumstances as well as myself. There is no explaining 
such and so many particulars in a letter.”?* On another occasion 
Congreve replied: “I forgot to thank you for the hint you gave me 
concerning a commissioner’s place in your former letter, which you 
have repeated in your last. You may imagine I would not omit such 
an advantage if it were practicable; but I know it is vain, notwith- 
standing all the fair promises I have had; for I have not obtained a 
less matter which I ask’d for.”** Several years later Congreve de- 
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scribed his “business” as “no more profitable than mine uses to be— 
full of vexation, and without any good consequence.’”** 

The tone of his letters to Keally is always one of full confidence 
and understanding. If he revealed his true self to anyone, no doubt 
it was to Joseph Keally. On hearing that Keally had been in a 
serious accident in which he had suffered a broken leg, Congreve 
wrote: 


I received yours with great surprise and concern; ... I am sure you know 
me enough to know I feel very sensibly and silently for those whom I love; 
but the great escape you have had of your life is a reflection that alleviates 
the misfortune which you met withal. I hope this letter will find you perfectly 
free from pain and weakness; . . . Pray let me hear of your recovery, which 
cannot be more welcome to you than to your 

Will. Congreve.” 


Two years later Congreve wrote in reply to a letter of sympathy, 
probably on the death of Congreve’s father : 


Dear Keally, 

I have yours this day of the 6th inst. for which I thank you, and most 
particularly for your friendly sense of my loss. I know you are no stranger 
to sentiments of tender and natural affection, which will make my concern 
very intelligible to you, though it may seem unaccountable to the generality, 
who are of another make.” 


Do these letters to Keally suggest what Congreve wanted most 
from life? Certainly he did not want a place of prominence, as 
Keally did. “I find,” he writes Keally, “you are resolved to be a 
man of the world, which I am sorry for, because it will deprive me 
of you.”"* When Keally tried to induce his friend to try for political 
preferment in Ireland, Congreve replied: 


. my views lie another way, which if I accomplish, they will more answer 
my purpose than the other in every respect, but the pleasure of seeing you. 
Ease and quiet is what I hunt after. If I have not ambition, I have other 
passions more easily gratified. Believe me I find none more pleasing to me 
than my friendship for you.” 


Congreve repeatedly makes it clear that he wants to avoid the crowd 
and to see much of a few very dear friends. “Of my philosophy,” 
he writes, “I make some use; but, by God, the greatest trial of it 
is, that I know not how to have the few people that I love as near 
me as I want.’”*° And another time he writes: 


By your last from Dublin I may guess this will find you at Kilkenny; where 
I hope you will settle your affairs, so that in a little time it may not be in- 
convenient for you to see your friends here, who very much regret your 
absence. I need not tell you that I do; who am not apt to care for many 
acquaintance, and never intend to make many friendships. You know I need 
not be very much alone; but I choose it, rather than to conform myself to the 
manners of my court or chocolate-house acquaintance.™ 
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II. 


Congreve had a strong attachment to women. Among his earliest 
poems, published at the age of twenty-two, was an ode to the beauti- 
ful lutenist Arabella Hunt, entitled “Upon a Lady’s Singing” and 
beginning 

Let all be husht, each softest Motion cease, .. . 
And thou most fickle, most uneasie Part, 


Thou restless Wanderer, my Heart, 
Be still.” 


Two years later, on receiving a letter from Arabella at Epsom, he 
began his reply: 
Windsor, July 26, 1694. 
ANGEL, 
There can be no stronger Motive to bring me to Epsom, or to the North 


of Scotland, or to Paradise, than your being in any of those places; for you 
make every Place alike Heavenly where-ever you are.™ 


After her death in 1705, Congreve penned this epigram under a 
portrait painted by Kneller which showed Arabella Hunt seated on 
a bank and singing: 

Were there on Earth another Voice like thine, 

Another Hand so blest with Skill Divine! 


The late afflicted World some Hopes might have, 
And Harmony retrieve thee from the Grave.* 


- 


Perhaps all that Congreve wrote to or about Arabella Hunt was 
only the gallant expression of interest in a beautiful and gifted 
woman. But for the charming Anne Bracegirdle, sweetheart of the 
Restoration stage, Congreve cherished a far deeper feeling. She 
created the part of the heroine in each of his plays; and with the 
exception of the first comedy, written at the age of nineteen before 
Congreve came up to London, he wrote all of the heroines’ parts— 
including that of the inimitable Millimant of The Way of the World 
—expressly for her. Anne lived with her mother in Howard Street, 
a very short street running from Arundel Street, where Congreve 
and Keally first had their lodgings, to Surrey Street, where Congreve 
had lodgings with Edward Porter during the last twenty-three years 
of his life. Mrs. Porter, born Frances Bracegirdle, was the sister 
of Anne.”§ 

Congreve was only one of many young gentlemen who wooed 
the lovely Anne Bracegirdle. If she had any favorite before 1700, 
it was Congreve. But it is by no means certain that the relationship 
between the two was ever more than that expressed in Congreve’s 
lines to her under the name of Pious Selinda: 
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Pious Selinda goes to Pray’rs, 
If I but ask the Favour; 

And yet the tender Fool’s in Tears, 
When she believes I'll leave her. 


Wou’d I were free from this Restraint, 
Or else had hopes to win her; 

Wou’d she cou’d make of me a Saint, 
Or I of her a Sinner.” 


Not one of the many letters that must have passed between Anne 
and Congreve has come down to us. And Congreve never mentions 
Anne by name in the letters to Joseph Keally, though he does refer 
to her repeatedly in a way that would be clearly understood by Keally. 
He writes, for example, that “Our neighbor in Howard-street ’scaped 
well” from a storm, that “our neighbor” is to have a certain play 
“acted for her benefit,” or that “Our friend Venus [acted by Anne 
Bracegirdle] performed to a miracle.”?? If Anne Bracegirdle did 
shift her affections from Congreve to the Earl of Scarsdale (who 
wrote a will in 1703 leaving one thousand pounds to Anne with the 
note, “I desire that this Legacy may be the first Money paid”), then 
Anne may be the one referred to in the sixteen lines of the only 
poem preserved in Congreve’s handwriting, beginning: 


False tho’ you’ve been to me and Love, 
I nere can take revenge. 


And later in the poem: 


And tho’ the present I regret, 
I still am Gratefull for the past.” 


Whether or not there was ever any tie between Congreve and Anne 
to which she could have been false, he did remain grateful to her 
throughout his life and left her two hundred pounds in his will. 
Congreve was a man of taste and discretion; he was no Tattle. 

He was even more attached and more grateful to one other woman 
in his life, the young Duchess of Marlborough. Again we lack the 
needed letters; not one has been preserved. But we do have some 
very revealing documents in the several wills and codicils of Con- 
greve and in the interlocking will of the Duchess. These documents 
are further evidence of Congreve’s kindly discretion in working out 
a plan whereby his property might go, without too much publicity, 
through the Duchess to her youngest daughter Mary, in whom Con- 
greve had, according to gossip, a very natural interest. His will 
might seem foolish enough because it left the bulk of his estate to 
the very wealthy Duchess, who could not possibly need it. But the 
gossip-loving public would not know until the Duchess’ death— 
presumably many years in the future since she was much younger 
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than Congreve—that her will, in turn, left specifically to her young- 
est daughter Mary “all Mr. Congreaves Personal Estate that he 
left me” and also a choice keepsake in the famous diamond necklace 
bought with Congreve’s money. When the Duchess did die less 
than five years after Congreve, it was probably not accidental that 
her will remained unprobated for a number of years.*® 


III. 


There is no space here to sample the letters and documents grow- 
ing out of Congreve’s long government service or out of his limited 
business and legal affairs. More important are his letters to literary 
associates in which he expresses his critical opinions. One of these, 
a letter written to John Dennis on 10 July 1695, is the important 
essay “Concerning Humour in Comedy.” Congreve’s literary as- 
sociations range over a wide period beginning with Dryden (born 
1631) and extending through Addison, Steele, Pope, Swift to Vol- 
taire (died 1778). It is Voltaire who has been most frequently 
quoted in connection with Congreve, and has perhaps done most to 
fix the popular conception of Congreve the man. 

The young Voltaire visited Congreve in London in 1726 and 
later wrote about him in Letters Concerning the English Nation. 
Voltaire called Congreve the English Moliére and went on to say: 


Mr. Congreve raised the glory of comedy to a greater height than any 
English writer before or since his time. He wrote only a few plays, but they 
are excellent in their kind. The laws of the drama are strictly observed in 
them. They abound with characters, all which are shadowed with the utmost 
delicacy, and we don’t meet with so much as one low or coarse jest. The lan- 
guage is everywhere that of men of fashion, but their actions are those of knaves, 
a proof that he was perfectly well acquainted with human nature, and fre- 
quented what we call polite company. 

He was infirm, and come to the verge of life when I knew him. Mr. 
Congreve had one defect, which was his entertaining too mean an idea of his 
own first profession, that of a writer, though it was to this he owed his fame 
and fortune. He spoke of his works as trifles that were beneath him, and 
hinted to me in our first conversation, that I should visit him upon no other 
foot than that of a gentleman who led a life of plainness and simplicity. I 
answered that had he been so unfortunate as to be a mere gentleman, I should 
never have come to see him; and I was very much disgusted at so unseasonable 
a piece of vanity.” 


If Voltaire did Congreve too much honor in comparing him to 
Moliére, who has depth and scope scarcely to be matched by any 
English writer of comedy, he may also have done a great injustice 
to Congreve’s character by passing on to posterity the idea of his 
exceeding vanity. Let us see how Congreve impressed other men 
with whom he was closely associated. 

Swift was with Congreve for a year at Kilkenny, then with him 
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for several years at Trinity College, Dublin, and later saw him from 
time to time in London. On 26 October 1710 Swift wrote in his 
Journal to Stella: 


I was to-day to see Mr. Congreve, who is almost blind with cataracts on his 
eyes; and his case is, that he must wait two or three years, until the cataracts 
are riper, and until he is quite blind, and then he must have them couched; and 
besides he is never rid of the gout, yet he looks young and fresh, and is as 
cheerful as ever. 


And on 8 July 1711 he wrote to Stella: “I was this evening to see 
Will Congreve, who is a very agreeable companion.” Swift’s final 
estimate of Congreve came in his letter to Pope just after Con- 
greve’s death: 


But this renews the grief for the death of our friend Mr. Congreve, whom I 
loved from my youth, and who surely besides his other talents, was a very 
agreeable companion. He had the misfortune to squander away a very good 
constitution in his younger days; and I think a man of sense and merit like 
him, is bound in conscience to preserve his health for the sake of his friends, 
as well as of himself. Upon his own account I could not much desire the con- 
tinuance of his life, under so much pain, and so many infirmities. Years have 
not yet hardened me, and I have an addition of weight on my spirits since we 
lost him, tho’ I saw him so seldom; and possibly if he had liv’d on should 
never have seen him more.™ 


Another estimate of Congreve by a close friend appears in the 
poetic dedication of the tragedy Boadicea. Charles Hopkins, the 
author of this play, could have known Congreve first in Ireland, 
where Hopkins’ father was Bishop of Derry. In dedicating the 
play, Hopkins said that instead of courting “the slippery Friendship 
of the Great” he would address his friend Congreve not only because 
he was a great artist but also because 

Beyond the Poet, we the Person Love. 
In you, and almost only you; we find 
Sublimity of Wit, and Candour of the Mind... 


You know my Soul, like yours, without design, 


You know me yours, and I too know you mine. 


I owe you all I am... .™ 


This tribute to Congreve is very close to that paid him by Richard 
Temple, Lord Cobham, who erected in his gardens at Stowe, soon 
after Congreve’s death, a monument with an inscription about the 
“candid, most unaffected Manners of William Congreve.”** About 
1705 George Granville, Lord Lansdowne, wrote to much the same 
effect in a letter to an unidentified friend: 

Congreve is your familiar Acquaintance; you may judge of Wycherley by 
him: They have the same manly way of Thinking and Writing, the same 


Candour, Modesty, Humanity, and Integrity of Manners: It is impossible not 
to love them for their own sakes, abstracted from the Merit of their Works.™ 
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Perhaps Steele, too, was thinking of this “Candour of the Mind” 
when he said that “No one, after a joyful Evening [with Congreve], 
can reflect upon an Expression of Mr. Congreve’s, that dwells upon 
him with Pain.”** 

In none of these and other comments by Congreve’s contempo- 
raries is there any justification for Voltaire’s disgust with Congreve’s 
“vanity.” Indeed there are indications that Congreve suffered not 
from vanity but, if anything, from habitual modesty in his estimate 
of his own work. The word “trifles” which so disgusted the visiting 
Frenchman is the very word that Congreve had used without affecta- 
tion in setting forth his work since the beginning of his literary 
career. His first published work, the novel Incognita licensed in 
1691, he called “this Trifle”; he closed the Dedication of Love for 
Love, 1695, with mention of his “Trifles”; and when Giles Jacob 
asked Congreve’s assistance in the preparation of his Poetical Regis- 
ter, he got the following reply: 

Surrey-street, July 7, 1719 
Sir, 

I much approve the Usefulness of your Work; any Morning, about Eleven, 
I shall be very ready to give you the Account of my own poor Trifles and 
Self, or any thing else that has fallen within the compass of my Knowledge, 
relating to any of my Poetical Friends. 

I am, Sir, 
Your Humble Servant, 
William Congreve.” 


- 


I do not know of any contemporary of Congreve’s other than 
Voltaire who interpreted this use of “trifles” as vanity or lack of 
appreciation for the profession of letters. Fifty years after Con- 
greve’s death, however, Dr. Johnson thought that Voltaire had been 
very properly disgusted by Congreve’s “despicable foppery.” Dr. 
Johnson adduced another instance of what he considered Congreve’s 
vanity (and falsehood): his claiming England as the place of his 
birth while “every body else” said he was born in Ireland.*? Although 
the baptismal record long ago proved Congreve entirely correct about 
the place of his birth, the vigorous pronouncements of Voltaire and 
Johnson, supported by the great reputations of these two writers, 
had already drawn firmly the outline of a vain, false, and foppish 
Congreve. After this outline had been filled in by the deft touches 
of Thackeray, Macaulay, and other eminent Victorians following 
blindly in the path of Voltaire and Johnson, the picture of Congreve 
would not have been recognized by his contemporaries and intimates 
such as Swift and Steele. 

But enough of Voltaire and his critical posterity. Fortunately 
Congreve was visited in London by another distinguished foreigner 
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who returned to the Continent and wrote down his impressions of 
the English dramatist. This was Louis Riccoboni, the fifty-two- 
year-old Italian who visited Congreve about a year after Voltaire. 
Riccoboni wrote as follows: 


Amongst the Crowd of English Poets, Mr. Congreve is most esteemed for 
Comedy. He was perfectly acquainted with Nature; and was living in 1727, 
when I was in London; I conversed with him more than once, and found in 
him Taste joined with great Learning. It is rare to find many Dramatic Poets 
of his Stamp.” 


Riccoboni saw nothing of the vanity that so offended Voltaire. What 
he did find—“Taste joined with great Learning”—was in keeping 
with the impression made by Congreve on all his other contempo- 
Taries. 
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SWIFT, THE PSALMIST, AND THE HORSE 


By James R. WILson 


Why did Swift choose to use horses in the last of Gulliver’s 
travels? Perhaps the most obvious answer is to be found in the 
phrase, le mythe animal, and any treatment of the animal myth must 
include Aesop. In his new translation of the Fables of Aesop (Lon- 
don, 1954), S. A. Handford includes three fables (numbers 90, 91, 
and 92) which refer to the horse; the first reveals a foolish horse, 
the second a wise one, and the third a foolish one again. Is there 
a conclusion to be drawn? Hardly—except that the horse has been 
used in the fable as part of the animal myth. The horse has also 
been used in other ways—there is the myth of the Cosmic Horse, 
for instance—but I believe Swift is primarily concerned with the 
horse as vehicle for his satire, a satire of human unreason in its 
horror and absurdity. 

In his Conjectures on Original Composition (1759), Edward 
Young’ observed that if Swift’s “favorite Houyhnhnms could write, 
and Swift had been one of them, every horse with him would have 
been an ass, and he would have written a panegyric on mankind, 
saddling with much reproach the present heroes of his pen: on the 
contrary, being born amongst men, and of consequence piqued by 
many, and peevish at more, he has blasphemed a nature little lower 
than that of the angels.” Because the Houyhnhnms represent 
reason—Zeus’ greatest gift to men, according to Aesop (No. 149) 
—Young’s comment was typical of one fairly common reaction 
to Swift and Part IV of Gulliver's Travels. This attack is now 
generally considered untenable in its insistence upon the literal ac- 
ceptance of words used by Gulliver. Enlightened readers of Swift 
have always known (and certainly modern readers have no excuse 
for not knowing) that Swift is a master ironist and that in the 
Travels he uses the device of the fictitious narrator as a part of his 
irony. In presenting a brief résumé of the role of the Houyhnhnms 
and indicating an analogy that as yet has not made its way into print 
(although it certainly may—and indeed, should—have been seen) I 
shall assume agreement that the Houyhnhnms are not wholly ideal 
or utopian creatures and that Gulliver is a creation inferior to and 
distinct from his creator. 

Why did Swift choose to use horses in the last of Gulliver’s 
travels? Is there an analogy for his use which would be of help in 
explaining one of the multiple facets of his satire? Our modern 
American colloquialism, “horse sense” (a term suitable perhaps in 
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an age of reason, and synonymous with “common sense” and the 
consensus gentium, all desiderata of the Augustan Age), is obviously 
not the answer, however suggestive it may be to us. Swift has 
specifically referred to two known horses at the end of the Travels, 
but I wish to suggest that he was also using a reference he had 
learned in the Psalms. However that may be, his horses are some- 
what comic, even ridiculous ; probably Professor Mack? is not wrong 
in calling them absurd, monstrous and tedious. Assuredly they lack 
warmth and human appeal. Professor Heilman® has referred to 
their parochial, unimaginative, dogmatic, “dispassionate, schematic, 
mathematical, even arid life.” But it is the humor with which they 
and their actions are described which chiefly points out to us that 
they are not wholly representative of an ideal. Pope knew this and 
wrote an “Epistle from Mary Gulliver to Captain Lemuel Gulliver,” 
in which he has Mary reveal her jealousy of the groom, the stable- 
boy, the Sorrel Mare, and Gulliver’s fondness for oats instead of 
fowl and asparagus. Yet it is incontrovertible that the Houyhnhnms 
do in part represent an ideal that Swift would certainly wish us to 
work toward, although he was much too sensible to have us believe 
that we could become even like Houyhnhnms—or that we should. 
We would become Gullivers if we did that, and Swift did not intend 
Gulliver to be a model for behavior. Yet Swift has in part made 
use of the “noblest animal” concept in Part IV and his horses do 
embody traits Swift admired, as they represent the operation of 
reason and the perfection of nature (we should remember that reason 
and nature were practically synonyms in the Augustan Age). : Never- 
theless, as Professor Irvin Ehrenpreis* has recently pointed out, the 
Houyhnhnms represent in general what Swift considered to be a 
deistic view of human nature—‘‘a view against which, as a devout 
Anglican, he fought.” Mr. Ehrenpreis adds that Swift’s best docu- 
mentary on Houyhnhnmland is to be found in his sermons. 

Thus, when Swift presents the Houyhnhnms to us and to Gulli- 
ver, he is not presenting simply horses, but horses as part of the 
animal myth, horses as types of comedy (ironically, beasts. are su- 
perior to men), horses as types of an ideal, and horses as an ironic 
warning to us—but not to Gulliver. Gulliver is incapable of ever 
reaching the golden mean which Swift would have us reach. We, 
then, unlike Gulliver, are to be amused, warned, and made wiser 
through the appeal to our own reason; we are to be disgusted in 
our recognition of humanity’s failure (which is, conversely, the ani- 
mals’ achievement), and we are to be instructed of our position in 
the Great Chain of Being according to Christian tradition. 

At the beginning of Part IV, Gulliver is prepared for his final 
knowledge, a knowledge which reveals not Swift’s truth but Gulli- 
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ver’s naive pessimism, in ironic juxtaposition with his first naive 
optimism. This knowledge, then, is revealed to Gulliver when he first 
sees the two forms of life, Yahoos and Houyhnhnms. In Chapter 
III, when Gulliver tells his master why he has. come to Houyhnhnm- 
land, he says: “the ship was made by creatures like myself, who in 
all countries I had travelled, as well as in my own, were the only 
governing, rational animals; and that upon my arrival hither I was 
as much astonished to see the Houyhnhnms act like rational beings, 
as he or his friends could be in finding some marks of reason in a 
creature he was pleased to call a Yahoo, to which I owned my re- 
semblance in every part, but could not account for their degenerate 
and brutal nature.” Here we see that Swift is presenting the three 
aspects of man known in the Augustan Age: animal rationale, animal 
capax rationis, and animal irrationale. But Gulliver continues: “I 
said farther that if good fortune ever restored me to my native 
country, to relate my travels hither, as I resolved to do, every body 
would believe that I said the thing which was not; that I invented 
the story out of my head; and with all possible respect to himself, 
his family and friends, and under his promise of not being offended, 
our countrymen would hardly think it probable, that a Houyhnhnm 
should be the presiding creature of a nation, and a Yahoo the brute.” 
This last sentence has reduced the scale to two: from Houyhnhnms— 
Men—Yahoos, we have come to only Houyhnhnms—Yahoos. Un- 
dergoing this experience and seeing no human in the middle position 
between unredeemed bestiality and impossible virtue (he has never 
in the preceding voyages been able to retain the human sense of 
relativity, and here he becomes unable to view even his own re- 
flection), Gulliver naively accepts the two extremes offered him. 
At the beginning the first Houyhnhnm seen by Gulliver is the one 
that rescues him from the attack made by the Yahoos—a dapple gray 
who walks softly, has a mild aspect, and softly raises his right fore- 
foot to remove Gulliver’s hand from his neck. When a brown bay 
joins the dapple gray for consultation, Gulliver’s reaction is worth 
noting: “I was amazed to see such actions and behaviour in brute 
beasts, and concluded with myself, that if the inhabitants of this 
country were endued with a proportionable degree of reason, they 
must needs be the wisest people upon earth.” Thus is reason estab- 
lished as the forte of this book. But humor, too, for the inspection 
of Gulliver by the dapple gray and the brown bay is comic in the 
tenderness and wonder shown Gulliver. When they converse in 
wonder at Gulliver’s speech, we learn with Gulliver that their lan- 
guage “expressed the passions very well, and the words might with 
little pains be resolved into an alphabet more easily than the Chinese.” 
Gulliver is serious, but not so the reader. And when Gulliver imi- 
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tates their language—neighing, we must remember—they both appear 
amazed at his capacity. 

Reporting fully and specifically the physical, social, moral, and 
intellectual ways of life led by the Houyhnhnms, Gulliver sees them 
as completely admirable and reports with positive acceptance that 
their grand maxim is “to cultivate reason, and to be wholly governed 
by it.” The astounding thing about that reason, however, is that it 
is not problematical, but strikes with immediate conviction because 
not “mingled, obscured, or discoloured by passion and interest.” 
(Ch. VIII) This, then, is the intuitive reason of the angels, ac- 
cording to Raphael in Milton’s Paradise Lost (V, 486-490) ; and it 
is the very similar Instinct which Pope discusses in An Essay on 
Man (III, 79-98). Milton says this belongs to the angels; and 
even Pope at his didactic, positive, and optimistic best is not willing 
to say that this Instinct is always possible for man. The Christian 
position clearly calls for a limited man in contrast to the supposed- 
perfection of the Houyhnhnms. 

But Gulliver has, in this knowledge, found his Truth. When 
Gulliver informs his master of the European way of life (Chs. 
IV-VI), the master surmises that these strange, foreign Yahoos were 
possessed not with reason, but with only “some quality fitted to 
increase our natural vices” and reiterates that “nature and reason 
were sufficient guides for a reasonable animal, as we pretended to 
be, in showing us what we ought to do, and what to avoid.” (Ch. V) 
And in the master’s most important speech (Ch. VII), when he 
gives his views of Gulliver’s account, the similarity of his views to 
those of the King of Brobdingnag is so great that we immediately 
recognize Swift’s intention for much of the truth to lie here—much, 
but not the whole truth. The view that “reason alone is sufficient 
to govern a rational creature” is not Swift’s; it is deistic, not Chris- 
tian. 

But it is the view which Gulliver accepts, and he is now ready 
to announce his Project: 


I must freely confess that the many virtues of those excellent quadrupeds 
placed in opposite view to human corruptions, had so far opened my eyes and 
enlarged my understanding, that I began to view the actions and passions of 
man in a very different light, and to think the honour of my own kind not 
worth managing. . . . I had likewise learned from his example an utter 
detestation of all falsehood or disguise, and truth appeared so amiable to me, 
that I determined upon sacrificing every thing to it. (Ch. VII) 


Thus Gulliver reveals his Truth and his Project—even before being 
attacked by the black-haired, eleven-year-old, female Yahoo and 
having his Yahoo nature confirmed! There is, of course, partial 
truth in Gulliver’s knowledge, but Gulliver is an unreliable mentor. 
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The immediate result of what Gulliver sees as his sacrificial duty 
is that he comes to imitate the Houyhnhnms’ gait and gesture, 


Which is now [the time of writing is some five years later] grown into an 
habit, and my friends often tell me in a blunt way, that I trot like a horse; 
which, however, I take for a great compliment. Neither shall I disown that 
in speaking I am apt to fall into the voice and manner of the Houyhnhnms 
and hear myself ridiculed on that account without the least mortification. 
(Ch. X) 


Amusing as that revelation is, it hardly equals Gulliver’s glowing 
report of his farewell to his master in Houyhnhnmland : 


as I was going to prostrate myself to kiss his hoof, he did me the honour to 
raise it gently to my mouth. I am not ignorant how much I have been censured 
for mentioning this last particular. For my detractors are pleased to think it 
improbable that so illustrious a person should descend to give so great a mark 
of distinction to a creature so inferior as I. Neither have I forgot how apt 
some travellers are to boast of extraordinary favours they have received. But 
if these censurers were better acquainted with the noble and courteous disposi- 
tion of the Houyhnhnms, they would soon change their opinion. (Ch. X) 


Gulliver is blinded, as we are not, to the real comedy of this scene. 

Thus, outcast from Houyhnhnmland, Gulliver fails to see the 
via media, the only thing we can see in Captain Pedro de Mendez. 
He rushes to his mad conclusion that all men are Yahoos, and his 
Project (to get us to agree with him) is revealed in all its intensity. 
By means of two analogies in Chapter XII Swift has given hints to 
help us understand his irony. First, he has Gulliver denounce most 
writers of voyages for abusing mankind’s credulity and then makes 
Gulliver swear to the truth of his own account, quoting lines from 
the Aeneid (II, 79-80). These lines, however, come from the speech 
of Sinon as he convinces the Trojans to take the “harmless” wooden 
horse into their city. Thus, Swift indicates that Gulliver is the equal 
of the greatest liar of antiquity. 

The second hint is given by Swift when he has Gulliver urge no 
European power to try to conquer the Houyhnhnms, for “their 
prudence, unanimity, unacquaintedness with fear, and their love of 
their country, would amply supply all defects in the military art. . . . 
For they well deserve the character given to Augustus...” And 
here Gulliver misapplies the statement Horace makes to Trebatius, 
when the latter has urged Horace to write in praise of Augustus 
Caesar. Horace, answering that one must be careful with such 
praise, for it frequently does more harm than good, adds, “Stroke 
the steed clumsily and back he kicks, at every point on his guard.” 
Gulliver considers this a heroic compliment to the Houyhnhnms and 
rushes on to wish that the Houyhnhnms “were in a capacity or dis- 
position to send a sufficient number of their inhabitants for civilizing 
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Europe, by teaching us the first principles of honour, justice, truth, 
temperance, public spirit, fortitude, chastity, friendship, benevolence, 
and fidelity.” 

Gulliver has become almost the reverse of what he was at the 
beginning of the Travels; he has changed from lover to hater of 
mankind. If we have failed to recognize him as the Projector, it 
is probably because we have not realized that he is intending from 
the outset to convince us that his vision in Houyhnhnmland is Truth. 
In the letter to Sympson he clearly tells us that he has been a projec- 
tor—an Impostor—by now vowing to give up his visionary thoughts. 
Our failure to see him as the Impostor may also have been because 
he is the same type as Pisthetaerus, the not-unsympathetic Impostor 
of Aristophanes’ The Birds. Yet Swift warned us, ironically; we 
have seen that Gulliver’s name indicates he is to be gulled, but we 
have not always seen that he is to gull uncareful, un-reasonable 
readers. And perhaps we have failed to realize what the Bible may 
tell us about the Houyhnhnms. 

I now present my last assumption: Swift’s familiarity with the 
Bible as part of his intensely Christian (not merely moral) earnest- 
ness in his satiric vision. Of one hundred and thirty-seven refer- 
ences to the horse or horses in the Bible, one hundred and twenty- 
five refer to the use of the horse in war and—because of its strength— 
as a symbol of riches. These references do not help us understand 
Swift’s choice of the horse, I think; but the reason for that choice is 
possibly to be found in the six references which are pertinent to Swift's 
message regarding the Houyhnhnms: the danger of putting trust in 
the horse rather than in God. It is precisely in these references that 
an analogy may profitably be drawn. Two of the six references are 
from Isaiah; the other four verses come from the Psalms, parts of 
the Bible with which Swift would have had particularly intimate 
acquaintance from their use in the services of his church. Perhaps 
three of these six references will sufficiently illustrate my hypothesis. 
The Psalmist says in the twentieth Psalm, written probably during 
a time of war when Israel’s armies lacked horses and chariots, “Some 
put their trust in chariots, and some in horses; but we will remember 
the Name of the Lord our God.” (verse 7) Here, if my hypothesis 
will serve, Swift might be asking us to remember the Christian view 
of man, a view which urges man to rely on God rather than on him- 
self. Secondly, in Psalm 32, the second of the seven penitential 
psalms, the Psalmist says: “Be ye not like the horse and mule, which 
have no understanding; whose mouths must be held with bit and 
bridle, else they will not obey thee” (verse 9), for it is trust in the 
Lord that shall cause mercy to compass the true follower. Here, 
Swift may be reminding us that the animal myth is only myth, that 
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man is a being capable of reason and must see the Houyhnhnm in 
all its aspects, but particularly as an ironic warning. Finally, in 
Psalm 33, a liturgical psalm calling upon the Israelites to rejoice in 
their God, the Psalmist says: “A horse is counted but a vain thing 
to save a man; neither shall he deliver any man by his great strength.” 
(verse 17) These verses, I am sure, supply Swift’s antidote to 
Gulliver’s conviction; we must not place our entire faith in the 
Houyhnhnms’ Reason. But since analogies are inconclusive, what 
does Swift say directly and positively regarding Reason? 

In his sermons, Swift had cause to give positive, Christian doc- 
trine as he saw it. In “On the Testimony of Conscience” he wrote: 
“there is no solid, firm Foundation for Virtue, but on a Conscience 
which is guided by Religion.” If there were no other statement, 
that alone would be enough to convince us of Swift’s sincerity in a 
tacit denial of the Houyhnhnm brand of Virtue. But Swift said in 
the same sermon that man’s reason is the “Gift of God.” Surely 
Swift is not asking us to agree with Gulliver in his complete adora- 
tion of the Houyhnhnms. And in the sermon “On the Trinity” 
Swift wrote: “Reason itself is true and just, but turned by his In- 
terests, his Passion, and his Vices.” This sermon is perhaps the 
most compact statement Swift was ever to make regarding man’s 
place in the Great Chain, for Swift proclaims that God does not 
reveal all to man, in order that man’s faith and obedience may be 
proved. Reason, then, according to Swift, is not intended as man’s 
sole reliance. But what else is the message and project of Gulliver? 

Aesop, the “noblest animal,” the Trojan Horse, and Horace’s 
steed all may be useful in helping us understand the multiple asso- 
ciations called forth by the Houyhnhnms, but the most useful analogy, 
I believe, is the Psalmist’s warning: “A horse is counted but a vain 
thing to save a man... .” 
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JACOB TONSON’S DEATH AND BURIAL 


By LawrENcE EpWarps 


Jacob Tonson, eminent eighteenth-century publisher, was friend 
and intimate acquaintance of many of the foremost writers and poli- 
ticians of the early eighteenth century, particularly those of the 
Whig persuasion. He was the publisher of the great 1688 edition 
of Paradise Lost, which he published by subscription, initiating the 
practice of that method of bringing out great pieces of literature; he 
went on in the same way, publishing no less than nineteen other 
works by subscription, by 1720 thoroughly establishing and giving 
respectability to this method of publication. He is of course re- 
membered as the publisher of many of the works of Dryden and Pope. 

Among his friends were the members of the famous Whig social 
group, the Kit-Cat Club, supposedly organized by Tonson about 1700; 
he served as the club’s secretary and furnished a banqueting room for 
a meeting place at his Barn Elms country house, where the famous 
Kit-Cat portraits, painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller at Tonson’s behest, 
were first hung.” 

Tonson’s letters reveal his intimate friendship with the great and 

near-great of his time, but little is known about his death and burial. 
In fact his place of burial is not definitely known. His death, ac- 
cording to the Dictionary of National Biography, occurred on April 
2, 1736. This date appears to be wrong. The Gentleman’s Magazine 
(VI, 168), in a “List of Deaths for March 18, 1736,” has this entry: 
“Jacob Tonson, Esq; at Ledbury Herefordsh. Formerly Secretary 
to the Kit-Kat Club worth 40,000£.” The London Evening Post, 
in the issue dated April 1-3, 1736, gives a detailed account of the 
funeral : 
Thursday Night about Ten o’clock, the Corpse of Jacob Tonson Esq; one 
of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the County of Hereford, who died 
at his Seat of the Vineyard near Ledbury in that County, the 17th of last 
Month in the 82d Year of his Age, was carry’d from his Great Nephew’s 
Dwelling-house in the Strand, and interr’d in a Vault in St. Mary Le Strand, 
in a very handsome Manner, and the following Genlemen [sic] supported the 
Pall, viz. Tho. Spence, Esq; Temple Stanyan, Esq; Peter Forbes, Esq; 
Mr. Round, Mr. Knaplock, and Mr. Wilson. 


But according to a letter, dated March 5, 1955, from Mr. A. 
Shaw Wright, county librarian at Hereford, an old manuscript vol- 
ume in the Hereford Library gives the date of Tonson’s death as 
March 10: 

He [Tonson] died 10 March 1736 and was buried in the Ledbury churchyard 
without any memorial to denote the spot, aged 80. 
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The quotation from the old manuscript volume continues: 


Mr. Tonson died on a visit beyond, yet near, Gloucester and the undertakers 
charges for the funeral amounted to £ 125. The hearse and six horses were 
eight days on the journey and return accompanied by 2 attendants on. horse- 
back. Payments for the passage of the hearse through private lands owing 
to the absence of sound roadways were necessary: and to the Bailiff of Maise- 
more® for his toll over the river: 24 hatbands for ancient servants: 18 pairs 
of women’s white kidderminster gloves: 8 crape hatbands for gentlemen: 10 
mourning coaches with 2 horses: 50 men with branch lights: thirty pounds of 
wax candles are charged for. .. . [Here, Mr. Shaw Wright says, the manu- 
script account is imperfect.] 


There is no memorial at St. Mary Le Strand and none at Led- 
bury. As to where Tonson was actually buried, then, there must 
remain some doubt until more definite evidence is found. However, 
internal evidence seems to favor the London interment. The hearse 
was eight days on the road according to the Hereford account. So 
much time would not have been required, even in those days of slow 
travel, to go from Gloucester to Ledbury. Tonson’s wagon loaded 
with cider required no more than four or five days to travel from 
Ledbury to London. But since the Hereford account says a “hearse 
and six horses were eight days on the journey and return,” it is 
quite probable that the hearse was employed at Ledbury (or Glouces- 
ter), made the trip to London with the corpse, and then returned to 
its starting point. Eight days could thus easily be accounted for. 

But there is support for the statement in the Hereford account 
that Tonson died on March 10, not 17 or 18. In the Tonson Papers 
in the Folger Library is a complete list of the funeral expenses—of 
which the Hereford record gives an incomplete account—dated 
March 21, 1736. It is inconceivable that a bill for the funeral ex- 
penses would have been presented to the bereaved relatives of such 
an eminent person as Jacob Tonson before the interment ceremonies 
were finished. But there would have been barely enough time—if 
the death occurred on March 17 or 18—to transport the body from 
Ledbury to London before March 21. The bill of the funeral ex- 
penses was probably submitted three or four days after the burial 
on March 17 or 18. That granted, the death could well have oc- 
curred at Gloucester on March 10, as the Hereford record states. 

The itemized statement® of the funeral expenses, written on two 
long sheets of paper and consisting of fifty-five items totaling 
£124:5:4, follows :* 


For the Funeral of Jacob Tonson Esq March the 21st 1735 [1736 N.S.] 
For a Hearse with Six Horses 8 Days 

For 2 Hatbands and 2 pr of Gloves for Hearseman and Postilion 
For 2 Horsemen 8 Days to attend the Corpse 

For Hatbands and Gloves for the Horsemen 
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Jacoz Tonson’s DEATH AND BurRIAL 


For Silk Scarf Hatband and Gloves to the Minister 

For a pair of Shammy Gloves Mr. Tonson 

For 26 Hatbands for Tenants, Servants, and Clerk 

For 42 pair of Mens Gloves for D° 

For 18 pair of Womens White Kidd 

For a Velvett Pall that laid over the Corpse on the Roade 

For Going through Grounds and Turnpikes 

For Hay and Corn for 19 Horses of Tenants 

For Expences in drinking, gave the Bailiff at Mazemore 

For Expences at the Belle at Gloucester for Tenants &c 

For Taking out the Corpse on the Roade 

For the Horseman and Postillion Payed by order 

For 2 Horsemen - - - D® - - - 

For 6 Men to to [sic.] Bear the Corpse out of the Hearse when 
brought to town 

For a Hearse with a pair of Horses to remove the Corpse 

For 6 Men to bear the Corpse in and out of the Hearse 

For the Plumber for Sowdering the Coffin and a 
Leaden plate of Inscription 

For an Elme Case cover’d with fine Cloth sett of[f] with the best 
Silver’d work with a Double plate of Inscription 

For 2 Rooms, Staircase, Shop and passage hung in deep Mourning 

For 72 Silver Sconces 

For 31 pounds of wax Candles 

For 8 Large Silver’d Candlesticks with Stands 

For the Burning of 8 Tapers 

For 2 Candlesticks and Salver for the Table 

For 8 Crape Hatbands for Gentlemen 

For 8 pr of Mens Diamond Loop’d Shammy 


Carried Over £67: 
Brought Over £67: 


For Gentlemens Cloaks 


0 
For 3 pair of womens laced loopt Dantsick 0: 


For 4 womens Scarves and Hoods 


0: 
For 2 Ministers silk Scarves Cover’d with Love’ Hatbands and Gloves 4: 


For 6 White Silk Scarves Cover’d with Love for the 
Gentlemen that Supported the pall 

For 6 White Sarsnett Hatbands cover’d with Love for D® 

For 6 pair of white Kidd Gloves for D° 

For 2 Crape Hatbands for Coachman and Footman 

For a Velvett Pall at the Funeral 

For a Hearse and 6 Horses at the Funeral 

For a Velvett Covering for the Hearse and Horses 

For Feathers for the Hearse and Horses 

For 10 Mourning Coaches with 2 Horses 

For 11 Cloaks for Coachmen and Gloves, Hatbands and 
Favours for Coachmen and Postillion 

For 2 porters with Gowns and Staves 

For Gloves Hatbands and Favours for the Porters 

For 2 Sarsnett Scarves for porters [------ ] cover’d with Love 

For a Lidd of Feathers 

For 56 Men with Branch Lights 

For Gloves and Favours for the Lightmen 
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For 2 Men that Lighted at Door 

For Gloves and Favours for the Man that Carry’d the Lidd 
For 3 Attenders with Gloves Hatbands and Favours 

For 2 Men that Swept the Street 

For the Parish Dues 


— 
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£124: §: 
Recd. 24 Novr 1736. of Mr. Jacob Tonson’ 
the full Contents of this Bill and all demand 

p Philip Morris 


(Tonson Papers, Folger Library, p. 44.) 


NOTES 


1. The portraits are now in the National Portrait Gallery, London, where 
they were placed in 1945 after they were bought from the Tonson heirs at 
Bayfordbury. Among the writers who were Kit-Cats are Addison, Congreve, 
Steele, and Vanbrugh. Most of the greatest Whig politicians of the time 
were also members. 

2. Maisemore is on the west side of the Severn river, about two and a half 
miles from Gloucester and about fourteen miles from Ledbury. [Daniel Pater- 
son, Paterson’s Roads, Eighteenth Edition (London, 1832), pp. 145-46.] If 
the funeral hearse passed through Maisemore going from Gloucester, it was 
obviously en route to Ledbury, not London. If Tonson was actually buried 
in London instead of Ledbury, and if he died “beyond, yet near, Gloucester,” 
as the Hereford account contends, then he must have been taken first to his 
Ledbury home before the journey to London was begun. 

3. This detailed statement of the funeral expenses has never before been pub- 
lished, as far as I know. It is preserved in the collection of Tonson Papers 
in the Folger Shakespeare Library; and for permission to use it I am indebted 
to Dr. Louis B. Wright, Director of the Folger. 

4. Tonson’s will is also preserved at the Folger, in Folio 43. 

5. A kind of fine silk, in this instance perhaps a kind of black netting worn 
over the gloves (see OED). 

6. The cost of Tonson’s funeral, it is interesting to note, was about three times 
that of Dryden’s, which was £45,17s. (Scott-Saintsbury, XVIII, 204-205.) 
7. Tonson’s great nephew. 
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DONNE’S ART OF MEMORY 


By Rosert L. HIcKEY 


John Donne understood thoroughly and made a conscious effort 
to apply to his preaching many of the principles of classical rhetoric.’ 
In his sermons there is evidence that he accepted the statements 
about the ends and purposes of oral discourse and about the ways 
in which an audience is influenced as enunciated by Aristotle, Cicero, 
and Quintilian, and carried over into Christian rhetoric by St. Augus- 
tine. The thesis of this paper is that the tremendous range and 
quality of Donne’s imagery may best be explained by his belief that 
the ends of persuasive discourse, i.e., docendum, movendum, delec- 
tandum, are achieved by evoking the faculty of memory instead of, 
or in addition to, appealing to the understanding or attempting to 
influence the will. This concept, which has psychological and theo- 
logical as well as rhetorical implications, is found in Donne’s state- 
ment that “the art of salvation, is but the art of memory.” Quotations 
are from The Works of John Domne, edited in six volumes by Henry 
Alford, London, 1839. For convenience, volume and page are cited 
in the text. 

Although he occasionally varies the terminology, Donne seems 
to have accepted the conventional Renaissance ideas about the nature 
of the soul and of the operations of the mind. These psychological 
concepts fitted in well with Donne’s theology and provided him with 
fertile sources of imagery, analogy, and allusion. As Sir Thomas 
Browne saw quincunxes everywhere, Donne found illustrations of 
the Trinity throughout man and nature. “Accustom thyself,” he 
says, “to meditations upon the Trinity, in all occasions, and find 
impressions of the Trinity, in the three faculties of thine own soul” 
(II, 227). The physical realm must correspond analogically to the 
supernatural realm, so that when we “consider the making up of 
a natural man,” we “shall see that he is a convenient type of a 
spiritual man too” (III, 341). 

According to Donne, who, in this as in other matters, follows 
St. Augustine, the soul has three natural faculties. God (and the 
preacher of the Word of God) works through these three faculties 
to bring man to salvation. The faculties correspond to the Trinity. 
“In nature I have the image of God, in my whole soul, and of the 
three persons, in the three faculties thereof, the understanding, the 
will, and the memory” (IV, 534). The analogy is more fully de- 
veloped in the following passage: 
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So then in this first natural faculty of the soul, the understanding, stands the 
image of the first person, the Father, power: and in the second faculty, which 
is the will, is the image, the attribute of the second person the Son, which is 
wisdom: for wisdom is not so much in knowing, in understanding, as in elect- 
ing, in choosing, in assenting. No man needs to go out of himself, nor beyond 
his own legend, and the history of his own actions for examples of that, that 
many times we know better, and choose ill ways. Wisdom is in choosing, in 
assenting. And then, in the third faculty of the soul, the memory, is the 
image of the Holy Ghost, that is, goodness. (IV, 528) 


Since “‘all sin is from the perverseness of the will, and all disorder 
in the will from error in the understanding” (I, 438), it is necessary 
that the understanding be rectified. God (and the preacher) seeks 
to proceed through logic and reason. The task, though difficult, is 
not impossible, for “A natural man is not made of reason alone, but 
of reason and sense; a regenerate man is not made of faith alone, but 
of faith and reason ; and signs, external things, assist us all” (I, 29). 
Therefore Donne concludes that “all sin is but fallacy and sophistry ; 
religion is reason and logic; the devil hides, and deludes, Almighty 
God demonstrates and proves” (IV, 54). But man in his perverse- 
ness rejects the logical appeals of God: “For God is logos, speech 
and reason: he declares his will by his word and he proves it, he 
confirms it; he is Logos, and he proceeds logically. It is true, that 
we have a sophistry, which as far as concerns our own destruction, 
frustrates his logic” (IV, 53). In the final analysis, the understand- 
ing can be rectified only because “to a man rightly disposed in his 
natural faculties, God does give grace” (III, 102). This grace is 
not the natural understanding, but it “is God’s superedification upon 
this, those other supernatural graces, which God produces out of the 
understanding, or infuses into the understanding” (III, 51). 

It is clear, then, that man can be convinced by appeals to his 
intellect ; he may even be actuated by such appeals, for “when the 
mind hath produced a thought, that mind, and that discourse and 
ratiocination produce a will; first our understanding is settled, and 
that understanding leads our will” (II, 50). Such conviction, how- 
ever, is achieved only with the greatest difficulty, “for, for the under- 
standing, that requires long and clear instruction, and the will requires 
an instructed understanding before, and is in itself the blindest and 
boldest faculty” (VI, 18). But conviction does not necessarily lead 
to persuasion ; Donne rejects logical reasoning as the principal means 
of winning men to God. We know how to work upon the under- 
standing because “we know what arguments have prevailed upon 
us, with what arguments we have prevailed upon others,” but “the 
will of man is so irregular, so unlimited a thing, as that no man hath 
a bridle upon another’s will, no man can undertake nor promise for 
that” (II, 93). If it were true that Ultimus actus intellectus est 
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voluntas, we would need only to convince the intellect, and the will 
would necessarily give assent. “But it is not so; as we feel in our- 
selves that we do many sins, which our understanding, our conscience, 
tells us we should not do, so we see many others persist in errors, 
after manifest convincing, after all reproof which can be directed 
upon the understanding” (II, 93). 

Appeals to the intellect through logical reasoning and demonstra- 
tion having been rejected as the principal means of persuasion, it 
would have been reasonable for Donne to conclude that reliance must 
be placed upon the two other Aristotelian modes, ethos and pathos. 
It is true that in his sermons he makes a deliberate effort to establish 
himself as a man of character, sagacity, and good will; it is true that 
he makes numerous and powerful appeals to the emotions; but in 
his theory and, as I shall show, in his practice, Donne chose the 
memory as the faculty through which persuasion could best be 
achieved. His attitude toward the faculties of the soul is expressed 
in a passage which concludes with the sentence which is the thesis 
of this paper: 


As the three persons of the Trinity created us, so we have, in our one soul, 
a threefold impression of that image, and, as St. Bernard calls it, A Trinity 
from the Trinity, in those three faculties of the soul, the understanding, the 
will, and the memory. God calls often upon the first faculty, O that this 
people would but understand. . . . God calls often upon the other faculty, the 
will too, and complains of the stiff perverseness, and opposition of that... . 
Of our perverseness in both faculties, understanding, and will, God may com- 
plain, but as much of our memory; for, for the rectifying of the will, the 
understanding must be rectified; and that implies great difficulty; but the 
memory is so familiar, and so present, and so ready a faculty, as will always 
answer, if we will but speak to it, and ask it, what God hath done for us, 
or for others. The art of salvation, is but the art of memory. (IV, 333-4) 


Donne is quite explicit in his belief that “the art of salvation is 
but the art of memory.” As the memory is the image of the third 
person of the Trinity, the Holy Ghost, whose attribute is goodness, 
so “the Holy Ghost takes the nearest way to bring a man to God, 
by awaking his memory” (VI, 18). The hearer may be convinced 
in his understanding; his will may give assent; but the process of 
persuasion is incomplete until he is moved to action. “For to re- 
member, to recollect our former understanding, and our former as- 
senting, so far as to do them, to crown them with action, that is true 
goodness” (IV, 528). 

Although Donne followed the standard psychology of his time 
in believing that the memory is “placed in the hindermost part of 
the brain” (VI, 18), he thought of it as being more than merely the 
storehouse of the mind. One cannot determine the extent to which 
he accepted the Platonic doctrine of innate ideas, but he mentions 
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that ‘Plato placed all learning in the memory” (IV, 335), and he 
believed that “the soul of man brings with it, into the body, a sense 
and acknowledgment of God” (II, 349) which cannot be extin- 
guished. The memory includes judgment of the future as well as 
recollection of the past: 

The office, that Christ assigns to the Holy Ghost, and the goodness, which 
he promises in his behalf is this, that he shall bring former things to our 
remembrance. The wise man places all goodness in this faculty, the memory; 
properly nothing can fall into the memory, but that which is past, and yet he 
says, Whatsoever thou takest in hand, remember the end, and thou shalt 


never do amiss. The end cannot yet be come, and yet we are bid to remember 
that. (IV, 529) 


It also includes, or perhaps largely consists of, the process of re- 
flection ; “it is a second, a ruminated, a reflected knowledge; beasts 
do remember, but they do not remember that they remember ; they 
do not reflect upon it, which is that that constitutes memory” (I, 171). 

The memory, then, reflecting upon itself and that which is stored 
in it, both acquired and innate knowledge, can reach conclusions 
about the future. It may even be said to reason and to arrive, by 
the use of purely subjective material, at conclusions that cannot be 
reached by formal and logical methods: 


The ignorantest man that is, even he that cannot read a picture, even a blind 
man, hath a better book in himself; in his own memory he may read many a 
history of God’s goodness to him. Quid ab initio, How it was in the be- 
ginning, is Christ’s method; to determine things according to former prece- 
dents; and truly the memory is oftener the Holy Ghost’s pulpit that he 
preaches in, than the understanding. . . . The memory is as the conclusion 
of a syllogism, which being inferred upon true propositions, cannot be dénied: 
he that remembers God’s former blessings, concludes infallibly upon his future. 
Therefore Christ places the comfort of this comforter, the Holy Ghost, in this, 
that he shall work upon that pregnant faculty, the memory. . . . (I, 542-3) 


Evoking the memory is effective when a train of logical reason- 
ing is too long or too difficult for the understanding to grasp. But 
Donne goes even farther. Even though the understanding may be 
perplexed and the will perverted, the memory can present such 
images that the two other faculties may be rectified. To St. Bernard’s 
metaphor of the memory as the stomach of the soul, he adds his 
own figure, which indicates more precisely the function of imagery, 
of the memory as the gallery of the soul: 

But here we take not remembering so largely, but restrain it to the exercise 
of that one faculty, the memory; for it is stomachus animae. The memory, 
says St. Bernard, is the stomach of the soul, it receives and digests, and turns 
into good blood, all the benefits formerly exhibited to us in particular, and 
exhibited to the whole church of God: present that which belongs to the 
understanding, to that faculty, and the understanding is not presently settled 
in it . . . consider the other faculty, the will of man, by those bitternesses 
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which have passed between the Jesuits and the Dominicans. . . . By all these 
difficulties we may see, how untractable, and untameable a faculty the will 
of man is. But come not with matter of law, but matter of fact, Let God 
make his wonderful works to be had in remembrance: present the history of 
God’s protection of his children, from the beginning, in the ark, in both cap- 
tivities, in infinite dangers; present this to the memory, and howsoever the 
understanding be beclouded, or the will perverted, yet both Jew and Christian, 
Papist and Protestant, Puritan and Protestant, are affected with a thankful 
acknowledgment of his former mercies and benefits, this issue of that faculty 
of their memory is alike in them all... . This is the faculty that God desires 
to work upon; and therefore if thine understanding cannot reconcile differences 
in all churches, if thy will cannot submit itself to the ordinances of thine own 
church, go to thine own memory; for as St. Bernard calls that the stomach 
of the soul, we may be bold to call it the gallery of the soul, hanged with so 
many, and so lively pictures of the goodness and mercies of God to thee, as 
that every one of them shall be a catechism to thee, to instruct thee in all 
thy duties to him for those mercies: and as a well-made, and well-placed 
picture, looks always upon him that looks upon it; so shall thy God look upon 
thee, whose memory is thus contemplating him, and shine upon thine under- 
standing, and rectify thy will too. (VI, 19-20) 


It is peculiarly the function of the church to offer the way of 
salvation and the means of grace through appeals to the memory. 
The liturgy appeals to the memory: “Now, our actions in the 
church, do most respect things formerly done, and so they awaken, 
and work upon our memory, which is an easier faculty to work 
upon, than the understanding or the will” (VI, 42); and preaching 
depends upon appeals to the memory: “preaching itself . . . had 
been lost, if the Holy Ghost had not brought all those things to 
their remembrance. And if the Holy Ghost do bring these things 
which we preach to your remembrance, you are also made fishers of 
men, and apostles” (I, 551-2). As God in the general resurrection 
will re-collect our. scattered dust, for the sinner to come to God 
“the way is by re-collection too: that this sinner recollect himself, 
and his own history, his own annals, his own journals, and call to 
mind where he lost his way” (I, 384). 

If, then, persuasion is best achieved by evoking the faculty of 
memory, the preacher must know how to achieve this end. The re- 
markable range of Donne’s imagery in his sermons, his references 
and allusions drawn from virtually all possible fields of knowledge, 
his examples, illustrations, and analogies, his piling of metaphor 
upon metaphor, even the redundancy and superfluity of his tropes 
and figures, are the result of his efforts to evoke the memory of 
each of his listeners. The “office of an image, or picture, [is] to 
bring him, whom it represents, the more lively to our memory” (IV, 
528). No matter what may be stored in the “gallery of the soul” of 
his individual hearers, Donne seeks to reach each man by providing 
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such images as will strike a responsive chord in the memory and 
enable him to perceive similarities in dissimilarities. 

Donne understood that the public speaker, who seeks to persuade 
each member of an audience of different background, age, economic 
status, and learning, must adjust his thought and his expression to 
the comprehension of all. He must speak in such a way “that the 
weakest understanding might comprehend the highest points, and 
the highest understanding not be weary to hear ordinary doctrines 
so delivered” (I, 216). Since the preacher depends upon the 
memory, this adjustment can best be achieved by the wide and varied 
use of figures. That Donne came to such a conclusion may be 
argued from the fact that his earlier sermons, preached before he 
had matured as an orator, are not marked by the abundance of 
imagery found in the later sermons. He soon came to know his 
audiences, to realize that “the divine, the physician, the lawyer are 
not qualified, nor denominated by the same kind of learning” (I, 
413). Since by far the greater proportion of his imagery and al- 
lusions is drawn from fields which would be familiar to followers of 
the different vocations represented in his congregations, the con- 
clusion must be that his imagery was designed to appeal to the 
memory of his listeners. 

The use of abundant imagery to achieve the ends of persuasive 
discourse is based upon Biblical precedent. The preacher uses the 
same method as “The Holy Ghost who is a direct worker upon the 
soul and conscience of man, but a metaphorical, and figurative ex- 
presser of himself to the reason, and understanding of man” (II, 583). 
Donne was fond of pointing out striking metaphors in the Bible. In 
one place he says that “The Holy Ghost seems to have delighted in 
the metaphor of building” (III, 201); in another that “The Holy 
Ghost . . . abounds in no metaphor more, than in calling tribulations, 
waters” (II, 583) ; in still another he explains that “As all the parts, 
and the style and phrase of this Book is figurative and metaphorical, 
so is it no unusual metaphor . . . to call the ministers, and preachers 
of God’s word, by the name of winds” (II, 291). In several places 
Donne gives suggestions of his method and purpose in the use of 
images. In his Easter sermon of 1628 he says that “we know God, 
that is, believe in God in this life, but by enigmas, by dark repre- 
sentations, and allusions,” and that it is these “allusions, or si- 
militudes, or representations of God, which might bring God to the 
understanding, and so to the belief” (I, 417). In using a medical 
image based on “balsamum,” he carefully indicates that “something 
that hath some proportion and analogy to this balsamum of the 
body, there is in the soul of man too” (II, 406); and in another 
sermon he says that “You may have a good emblem of such a rich 
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man, whose riches perish in his travail, if you take into your memory 
and thoughts, a sponge that is overfilled” (V, 525). 

Memory is evoked not only by the content of imagery but also 
by the form; all of the arts of language are persuasive, and therefore 
many of the words of the Bible “have a musical, and harmonious 
sound, and agnomination in them,” which reveal that 


The Holy Ghost in penning the Scriptures delights himself, not only with a 
propriety, but with a delicacy, and harmony, and melody of language; with 
height of metaphors, and other figures, which may work greater impressions 
upon the readers, and not with barbarous, or trivial, or market, or homely 
language. (II, 496) 


Metaphors and other figures are used by the preacher so that each 
man may hear God in terms of his own experience. Calvin is cited 
to establish this point: 


The Holy Ghost in his instruments, in those whose tongues or pens he makes 
use of, doth not forbid, nor decline elegant and cheerful, and delightful ex- 
pression; but as God gave his children a bread of manna, that tasted to every 
man like that that he liked best, so God hath given us Scriptures, in which 
the plain and simple man may hear God speaking to him in his own plain 
and familiar language, and men of larger capacity, and more curiosity, may 
hear God in that music that they love ‘best, in a curious, in an harmonious 
style, unparalleled by any. For, that also Calvin adds in that place, that there 
is no secular author, Qui jucundis vocum allusionibus, et figuris magis abundat, 
which doth more abound with persuasive figures of rhetoric, nor with musical 
cadences, and allusions, and assimilations, and conformity, and correspondency 
of words to one another, than some of the secretaries of the Holy Ghost, some 
of the authors of some books of the Bible do. (V, 120-1) 


Image and figure are not to be used for their own sake, but for the 
illustration and clarification of ideas. Otherwise preaching is merely 
“wind for wind, acclamation for declamation, popular praise for 
popular eloquence” (V, 87). The preacher must realize that “lan- 
guage must wait upon matter, and words upon things,” that “the 
matter is the form; the matter, that is, the soul, the essence; the 
language and words we preach in, is but the body, but the existence” 
(V, 129). Rhetorical and poetical figures, according to St. Paul’s 
example, are allowed in preaching, but not so “as that that should 
be the principal leader of hearer, or speaker. But this St. Paul au- 
thorizeth in his own practice . . . that in elegant language he in- 
corporates, and invests sound and important doctrine” (V, 129-30). 
The preacher, then, is expected to use all of his knowledge, all 
of his learning, all of his ability in the arts of language to present 
such pictures to the memory as will draw men to God. When God 
comes to ask for his soul and body, He will also ask, “Where is that 
wit, that learning, those arts, those languages which by so good edu- 
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cation I afforded thee?” (V, 613). The method of God is to reach 
the understanding and the will through the memory: 


So then venit salvare, is venit vocare, he came to save by calling us, as an 
eloquent and a persuasive man draws his auditory, but yet imprints no neces- 
sity upon the faculty of the will. . . . God made use of their faculties, which 
faculties are the limbs of the soul; so he enlightened their understanding, and 
he rectified their will, but still their understanding, and their will. (V, 598) 


Therefore the hearer is to rejoice if he has the opportunity to hear 
the word preached by a minister who provides an abundance of 
imagery, who gratifies the desire for curious analogies and allusions. 
Donne gives his approval to the kind of preaching which he himself 
practiced when he advises his hearers: “If then God have placed 
thee under such a pastor, as presents thee variety, bless God, who 
enlarges himself, to afford thee that spiritual delight, in that variety ; 
even for the satisfaction of that holy curiosity of thine” (II, 41). 


In this paper I have attempted to show that Donne’s imagery 
springs, in great part at least, from his belief that the understanding 
and the will are best reached by appealing to the memory. Because 
of the limitations of space, I have not been able to include all of his 
comments on memory nor to consider his remarks on the role of 
the senses and of the fancy or imagination in the process of per- 
suasion. Donne’s almost infinitely complex mind is revealed in his 
one hundred sixty sermons, but his views on many subjects are often 
vague and sometimes contradictory. The conclusions of this study 
may be summarized by two final passages, one showing that the 
precedent for his method is that “there are no books in the world, 
that do so abound with this comparative and exemplary way of 
teaching, as the Scriptures; no books in which that word of refer- 
ence to other things, that sicut is so often repeated” (II, 528), and 
the other showing that the result of his method is that “the example 
makes that that is proposed for our learning and farther instruction, 
like something which we knew before, as assimilation makes that 
meat, which we have received, like those parts, which are in our 
bodies before” (II, 526-7). 


NOTE 


1. See Robert L. Hickey, “Donne’s Art of Preaching,” Tennessee Studies in 
Literature, I (1956), 65-74. 
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STRUCTURE AND MEANING IN SPENSER’S EPITHALAMION 


By Lawrence W. HyMAN 


When Catullus sang “Hymenaeus Hymen” to celebrate the 
marriage of Manlius and Vinia (in some versions, “Junia” or 
“Julia” ; Carmen LX1), no discordant notes interrupted the gaiety of 
the song. For in this marriage everything was to be gained and 
nothing was to be lost: 


What joys are coming for your lord, O what joys for him to know 
in the fleeting night, joys in the full day! But today is passing; come 
forth, O bride .. . 


Now you may come, bridegroom, your wife is in the bridechamber, 
shining with flowery face, like a white daisy or yellow poppy. .. . 
Sport as ye will, and soon bring children forth. (Translation by F. W. 
Cornish in the Loeb Classical Library.) 


Such an attitude, however, was extremely difficult for a sixteenth- 
century Christian poet. Marriage, to a Christian, meant the loss of 
innocence; the marriage ceremony might be a sacrament, but the 
marriage act was not. Although it was justified by the strongest 
reasons and motivated by the most necessary desires, it was never 
accepted without the feeling that something was lost as well as 
gained. 

To write his Epithalamion, therefore, Spenser had to do a great 
deal more than his classical predecessor. To sing at the bridal 
chamber (the literal meaning of an epithalamion), the Renaissance 
poet had to transform that act which was felt as a sin into that 
ceremony which was pronounced a sacrament. This sacramental 
nature of the poem is expressed in the closing lines of the intro- 
ductory stanza. After the traditional invocation to the Muses, 
Spenser compares himself to Orpheus: 

So Orpheus did for his owne bride, 


So I unto my selfe alone will sing, 
The woods shall to me answer, and my Eccho ring. 


(The text used, except for the modernization of the letters u-v and 
i-j, is that of the Variorum Edition of The Works of Edmund 
Spenser, Baltimore, 1947.) Just as Orpheus sang in a desperate 
effort to save his bride from death, so Spenser thinks of his song, 
not as part of a triumphant celebration, as did Catullus, but as a 
means of preserving his high ideal of love from being destroyed by 
carnality. “I unto my selfe alone will sing”—for the sake of his own 
conscience the lover must, by means of his poetry, prevent the 
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spirituality and innocence, the heavenly nature of love, from being 
destroyed at the door of the bridal bower. 

Confronted with this opposition between the innocence of virginity 
and the sexuality of marriage, Spenser could have preserved the 
innocence by not mentioning the sexuality. But this would imply 
that the marriage act was sinful, that its carnality was opposed to 
the spirituality of true love. If, on the other hand, the joys of 
marriage were celebrated without even a backward glance at the in- 
nocent love which preceded it, the separation between love and 
marriage would be just as great. And it is precisely this separation 
that Spenser is trying to bridge. The physical basis of love must 
be continuous with the spirituality; the transition from virginity to 
marriage must not be allowed to destroy the essential innocence of 
love. That Spenser has been able to maintain this continuity between 
the maiden and the bride, while at the same time doing full justice 
to the change brought about by marriage, will be questioned by few. 
But just how he has been able to do this can be seen only by a careful 
analysis of the poem’s structure and imagery. Such an analysis will 
show that the continuity between the innocence of the maiden and 
the sexuality of the bride is maintained by using the same basic 
imagery throughout the poem and that the transition between the two 
states is brought about by placing the images in different contexts, 
and thus varying their connotations. 

After the introductory stanza, we see the maiden on the morning 
of her wedding day. The first image, as we might expect, is the 
rising sun. But the image of the sun entering the bower with 
“fresh lusty head” would destroy the aura of innocence. Therefore, 
the maiden is awakened 

Early before [my italics] the worlds light giving lampe, 
His golden beame upon the hils doth spred. 
And she is awakened by the Muses, the “learned sisters” of the 
preceding stanza. It is they, not the sun, who are asked to “Go to 
the bowre of my beloved love.” Why, then, is the sun introduced, 
if it has no function here? The answer is made obvious as the poem 
goes on. In Stanza VII, the sun reappears: 
Faire Sun, shew forth thy favourable ray, 
And let thy lifull [“lifeful”] heat not fervent be 
For feare of burning her sunshyny face, 
Her beauty to disgrace. 
We have the same image as in Stanza II, but now its sexual con- 
notations are made apparent. However, since the poet asks that the 
sun’s light, represented here by the “sunshyny face,” not give way 
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completely to the “lifull heat,” the innocence of the maiden is still 
present. 

The connotations of the colors, red and white, are varied in 
much the same way. In Stanza III, the red and white are in the 
roses and lilies, but in Stanza X, where we see the preparation for 
the wedding, the red is transferred, by means of the “cherries” and 
“apples” to the lips and cheeks of the bride. And the whiteness of 
the lilies is now seen in the whiteness of her body: 


Her forehead yvory white, 

Her cheekes lyke apples which the sun hath rudded, 
Her lips lyke cherryes charming men to byte, 

Her brest like to a bowle of creame uncrudded, 
Her paps lyke lyllies budded, 

Her snowie necke lyke to a marble towre, 

And all her body like a pallace fayre. 


The similes, to a modern audience, may seem rather heavy-handed, 
and it is not the function of this paper to prove that Spenser is com- 
pletely successful in conveying the tone that he wants. But what 
all readers can appreciate, or at least be made aware of, is the at- 
“tempt to make the transition from innocence to sexuality as natural 
and continuous as the development of the flower into fruit. 

The poet is now ready for a further development. Having trans- 
formed the maiden into the bride, the virtue of virginity must give 
way to a new virtue, chastity. Like a Platonic lover, the poet quickly 
moves from the physical to the spiritual or “inward beauty of the 
lovely spright.”” And therefore 

. . . Sweet love and constant chastity, 


Unspotted fayth and comely womanhed, 
Regard of honour and mild modesty, 


are not mere abstractions, but are made part of the undraped body 
that is still before us. All this beauty is under the control of virtue 
which 

. . . Faynes as Queene in royal throne, 

And giveth lawes alone. 
Thus there is no doubt that marriage is not a contradiction—but a 
development of virginity on a higher and more comprehensive plane. 
Purified from sin, the marriage can now become a sacrament: 


Open the temple gates unto my love, 
Open them wide that she may enter in, 


Bring her up to th’ high altar, that she may, 
The sacred ceremonies there partake, 
The which do endlesse matrimony make. 
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Not only the ceremony but the marriage act can now be faced with- 
out shame even at the very altar of the church. This is done again by 
a subtle shifting of the connotations of the white lily and the red 
rose: 


XIII 
Behold whiles she before the altar stands 
Hearing the holy priest that to her speakes 4 
And blesseth her with his two happy hands, ® 
How the red roses flush up in her cheekes, 
And the pure snow with goodly vermill stayne, 
Like crimsin dyde in grayne. 


The redness of the rose becomes progressively more intense until 
it is given its strongest form in the description of the pagan ritual 3 
of sprinkling wine on the posts (Stanza XIV). 

Thus far the innocence of the maiden has been brought into the 
church without having been destroyed; the third and final part of 
the poem carries it into the bridal chamber. And again the con- : 
tinuity between the maiden and the wife is given by the same images ; i 
the difference by their changed meaning. We thus feel not so much ke 
a contrast between the two states, as a natural, inevitable develop- 
ment. As in music, the notes are the same, but since they are in a 
different key, they produce a different tone: 


XVI 
Ah when will this long weary day have end, 
And lende me leave to come unto my love? 
How slowly do the houres theyr numbers spend? ; 
How slowly does sad Time his feathers move? i 
Hast thee O fayrest Planet to thy home ; 
Within the Westerne fome. 


The same sun, which brought the wedding day, by following its 
natural and inevitable course, brings the marriage night. Again we 
have the same image but a different meaning. The heavenly bodies, 
the flowers, the birds, and the classical deities all appear again. But, 
like characters in the final act of a play, they are transformed (or 
developed) by the events that have taken place. In Stanza XVII 
the flowers reappear, but the roses have given way to violets. The 
continued presence of the lilies, however, indicates that, although the 
relationship is different, it is still pure. The flowers, since in- 
nocence is now part of sexuality rather than of virginity, are now 
combined with “silken curteins and odoured sheets”; and a few 
lines later they bedeck the grass for Maia and Jove. The river and 
nymphs of Stanza IV become the Acidalian stream in which Maia 
was bathing when she was seen by Jove. The night, which in the 
second stanza had been banished because of its “uncheerul dampe,” 
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is now a sable mantle to free the lovers from “fear of perril and 
foul horror.” The new context produces a new meaning. 

The most important change in the refrain also occurs now. 
From Stanza XVII until the end of the poem, we are told that 
“The woods no more shal answere, nor [their] echo ring.” The 
woods need no longer echo the various sounds, not only because of 
the silence that is naturally required by the lovers, but because the 
beauty, innocence and the sexuality—which have been echoed by the 
woods—have already been absorbed into the marriage relationship. 
As in music, the theme is developed even in the silent notes: 


But let stil Silence trew night watches keepe, 
That sacred peace may in assurance rayne, 

And tymely sleep, when it is tyme to sleepe, 

May poure his limbs forth on your pleasant playne, 
The whiles an hundred little winged loves, 

Like divers fethered doves, 

Shall fly and flutter round about your bed, 

And in the secret darke, that none reproves, 

Their prety stealthes shal worke, and snares shal spread 
To filch away sweet snatches of delight, 

Conceald through covert night. 

Ye sonnes of Venus, play your sports at will, 

For greedy pleasure, carelesse of your toyes, 
Thinks more upon her paradise of joyes, 

Then what ye do, albe it good or ill. 

All night therefore attend your merry play, 

For it will soone be day: 

Now none doth hinder you, that say or sing, 

Ne will the woods now answer, nor your Eccho ring. 


The last theme of the poem, although anticipated by the birth of 
Hercules in Stanza XVIII, is introduced in Stanza XXI. As 
virginity develops into marriage, so marriage becomes parenthood. 
Phoebus, Venus, and Hymen have given place to Cynthia, Juno, and 
Genius. And again the continuity underlying the change is attained 
by this subtle shift in imagery. Cynthia, as the moon, succeeds 
Phoebus, the sun; the goddess of chastity and childbirth succeeds 
the goddess of passion. But, since the light of the moon is merely 
a reflection of the light given forth by the sun, procreation is not 
something totally different from the sexuality of marriage, but is as 
much a part of the marriage relationship as the sexuality. Cynthia 
is chastity and childbirth, but the light “in that fair face that shines 
so bright” still comes from burning Phoebus. That “high heavens, 
the temple of the gods,” can be reached by those who possess the 
earth, both in flower and fruit. 
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And ye high heavens, the temple of the gods, 

In which a thousand torches flaming bright 

Doe burne, that to us wretched earthly clods, 

In dreadful darknesse lend desired light; 

And all ye powers which in the same remayne, 
More then we men can fayne, 

Poure out your blessing on us plentiously, 

And happy influence upon us raine, 

That we may raise a large posterity, 

Which from the earth, which they may long possesse, 
With lasting happinesse, 

Up to your haughty pallaces may mount, 

And for the guerdon of theyr glorious merit 

May heavenly tabernacles there inherit, 

Of blessed Saints for to increase the count. 

So let us rest, sweet love, in hope of this, 

And cease till then our tymely joyes to sing, 
The woods no more us answer, nor our eccho ring. 


Procreation is not a justification for a shameful act, but the physical 
symbol of the immortality that is gained by love. In this great 
hymn to marriage, the “heavenly tabernacles” of Christianity as well 
as the absolute Beauty of Platonism are reached, not by the denial of 
physical love, but by its most intense realization. 
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SOUND AND SENSE IN TWO SHAKESPEARE SONNETS 


By T. WaALteR HERBERT 


This paper proposes the hypothesis that phonetic repetition may 
produce a sense of rightness in poetry’ and examines the implica- 
tions of this hypothesis in two sonnets by William Shakespeare. 
This hypothesis is an extension of two quite ordinary and obvious 
habits of association common to us all—poets, readers of poetry, and 
non-readers. The habits are not necessarily conscious, but they 
may easily be recognized. 

First, when we notice that two words sound alike we are apt to 
expect some special relationship between their meanings. 

Though the relationship may be of many kinds, the simplest is 
resemblance. The expectation of such a relationship is strongest 
when two words are identical. When parents name a child for his 
father or for Marcus Aurelius we may infer that they expect or hope 
the child will resemble his father or the great emperor, perhaps in 
appearance, perhaps in character. A pun exploits our tendency to 
suppose that two like words must have more in common than mere 
sound. Thus if a girl responds to “I love only you” by saying “How 
singular!” her wooer is invited to believe that the faithful heart is 
somehow necessarily odd. 

The tendency operates when words are similar but not identical. 
By alliteration sink or swim expresses a bitter alternative more 
sharply than drown or swim. The riming and assonantal phrase 
haste makes waste more dogmatically asserts the causal relationship 
than if we said hurrying causes destruction. 

Rimes in poetry carry an invitation to notice the relationship 
between words themselves or their lines, and we feel that the rime 
is good if, stimulated by a happy correspondence of sound, we per- 
ceive fresh, authentic correspondences of meaning. By this means, 
in part, rime binds couplets and whole stanzas together, offering the 
lines to our ears as units fit for the mind to grasp as such. 

But the central power of shared sounds extends far beyond the 
conventional schemes that reinforce gross metrical structure. Their 
power to suggest intrinsic kinship of ideas or images, above and be- 
yond the kinship asserted by syntactical connections, is a power 
exploited by classical and modern poets in many tongues. 

The second way we connect the sense of words with the sounds 
is not entirely distinct from the first. But it is worth considering by 
itself. 

When we hear in a word a sound which our memory associates 
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with a previous context, we feel that this word contains something of 
the meaning or force or image of the earlier context. 

This is the principle of onomatopoeia. When we read Tennyson’s 
line from The Princess, “And murmuring of innumerable bees,” we 
are happy to remember the sounds we have heard at a hive and use 
that recollection in responding to the similar sounds in the line. 

But the sounds of words can and do recall verbal contexts as 
well as contexts from nature. Bits of mildly bad language, by golly, 
dern, son-of-a-gun, and fouled up have whatever expletive force they 
possess because they retain fractions of the sounds of big wicked 
words: something of the antecedent meaning survives along with 
part of the sound of the antecedent word. 

The power of a sound to import a bit of the feeling or sense it is 
remembered to have conveyed in another word enables a poet to 
achieve certain cumulative effects by repeating sounds within a brief 
space. In Coleridge’s description of Kubla Khan’s river, “Five miles 
meandering with a mazy motion,” the sense of meandering over 
miles remains the more potently throughout the line because the m 
and m sounds recur in the words with which meandering is syn- 
tactically connected. There is a similarly cumulating sense that be- 
gins at the first word and continues down to the end of Vergil’s 
phrase, “Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens.” Whether the re- 
peated m and » sounds in a particular context convey a sense of 
drowziness, laziness, or monstrous horror depends, to a degree, upon 
the sense of the words in which they initially occur in that particular 
context. 

Our hypothesis now may be given formal statement. The human 
readiness to feel that there is a more than usually strong relation- 
ship in meaning between words that sound anything alike and the 
similar readiness to assess temporarily to any sound a significance 
derived from a freshly remembered word is laid hold of in poetry 
not for an occasional trick but for a fundamental mode of construc- 
tion. 

In two Shakespeare sonnets we shall examine the patterns of 
repeated sounds.” We shall watch for relationships in meaning 
among words having a common sound. We shall also particularly 
notice patterns wherein sounds are repeated more than once, and 
see what happens if we proceed on the hypothesis that the later words 
in such series may convey not only their own substantive meanings 
but also something of the meanings stored in their sounds by earlier 
words. Our hypothesis does not presume to state exactly where 
echoes reside in the consciousness. It does assume of the poetry 
reader that, though he certainly will not say to himself, “Aha, 
there’s that good old 6 alliteration again,” he will read the poem 
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with his ear alert to notice and relish the sounds to a degree far 
greater than when he reads the morning paper. 


Sonnet XII 


When I do count the clock that tells the time, 

And see the brave day sunk in hideous night; 

When I behold the violet past prime, 

And sable curls all silver’d o’er with white; 

When lofty trees I see barren of leaves, 

Which erst from heat did canopy the herd, 

And summer’s green all girded up in sheaves, 

Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard, 

Then of thy beauty do I question make, 

That thou among the wastes of time must go, 

Since sweets and beauties do themselves forsake 

And die as fast as they see others grow; 
And nothing ’gainst Time’s scythe can make defence 
Save breed, to brave him when he takes thee hence. 


The first eight lines of the twelfth Sonnet describe six evidences 
of the passage of time, six things that change predictably and on 
schedule. The first of these is the clock, and because of the heavily 
accented iambic beat falling on two pairs of plosive alliterations, 
count-clock, tell-time, we are led to connect the steady passage of 
time with these alliterations, whether or not we accept the invitation 
to hear the escapement beat of the tower clock, which apparently 
ticked much more ponderously than the pendulum clock of later 
times. Each of the next six lines contains a single alliteration, now 
at an interval of half a line, as see-sunk, now in adjacent words, as 
past-prime, now at the interval of three syllables, as sable-silver'd, 
now at the interval of nearly a whole line, as lofty-leaves and heat- 
herd, and then back to the interval of a syllable, as green-girded. 
Individually these alliterations, like the assonances that grace some 
of the lines (brave-day)* and sometimes interlock with the allitera- 
tions by occurring in the same words (trees-see,* connecting through 
leaves® with the alliteration beginning lofty; erst-herd,® connecting 
with the alliteration beginning heat; green-sheaves,’ connecting with 
the alliteration ending girded), serve the first purpose of phonetic 
repetition, simple reinforcement of a connection also made in the 
substantive sense. There is the contrast of the brave day which we 
may see and its loss when sunk. Prime is the more emphatically 
the beginning of fading because past alliterates with it. Sable curls 
seem more sadly susceptible to silvering because of the alliteration. 
The loftiness of the trees is poignant when the loftiness is phonetically 
recalled by the now departed leaves. The supple green is in like 
sad contrast with the girded straw. All these alliterations delicately 
reinforce the time-telling capacity of the changes described. 
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They do two more things. They help define the time telling, so 
monotonously and passionlessly announced in the first line, as a 
monotony of things leaving their condition of greatest loveliness. 
These alliterations also serve as a sustaining bridge across the six 
lines intervening between the heavily alliterative clock-like beat of 
the first line and the heavily alliterative eighth line, so that the beat 
of the eighth line is reminiscently clock-like too. 

The last line of the eight, descriptive of the gathering of grain, 
quietly makes further suggestions about the changes wrought by 
time on living things: that the end of such changes is death, perhaps 
that reproduction is not inevitable, because seed may die instead of 
generating a new crop. 

But the most remarkable aspect of this eighth line is the fact 
that it sharply echoes the repetitive pattern of the first line, two 
pairs of alliterations falling upon heavily plosive consonants. Whereas 
the two pairs count-clock, tells-time have two additional common 
consonants ¢ and J, the two pairs borne-bier, bristly-beard have a 
more persistent common consonant r* and alliterate on one instead 
of two sounds. This conspicuous repetition of a phonetic pattern 
reiterates, as heavily as decorum permits, the clock-tick theme of 
time’s steady passage announced strongly in the first line, qualified to 
include the idea of departing loveliness by virtue of the alliterations 
in the intervening six lines. This remarkable eighth line, in short, 
summarizes the preceding ideas by means of its alliterative beat and 
carries forward the argument one important step by means of its 
substantive statement. 

At the end of the first eight lines the poem is still objective, 
unimpassioned, almost detached from feeling, perhaps, but the steady 
progress of time has for purposes of the poem been defined as a 
steady departure from a lovely state, whatever particular thing is 
being watched; and behind the hammering beat of the eighth line 
lurks the threat of extinction and mere oblivion. 

This beat is upon an alliterative b sound, a sound which in this 
particular context has momentarily acquired an overtone of sig- 
nificance. In each of the various instances of aging in the octave, 
there is a b sound. Twice it is in a position for conspicuous stress: 
brave in line 2 and barren in line 5; the two intervening occurrences 
are in very inconspicuous positions: behold in line 3 and, in an ex- 
actly corresponding metrical position, sable in line 4. But the quad- 
ruple alliteration in line 8 makes it for the moment the most con- 
spicuous sound in the poem. And it is, because of its occurrence in 
words that tell of the levying of time and death, capable of attaching 
these ideas to the next concept to be named by a word containing the 
sound. 
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Now when in line 9 the speaker turns his attention to the thing 
which dominates his feeling, and whose mention makes the sonnet 
suddenly alive with passion, to beauty—the b sound serves instantly 
to connect this lovely quality with the carefully and subtly developed 
concept of the octave. This word is introduced in a most skillful and 
gentle way. The alliteration in Then of thy invites a heavy stress to 
fall on thy and thus diverts the heaviest stress from beauty. The ef- 
fect has at least two implications—first: that the sonnet has been 
talking about beauties all along, though it has not specifically said so, 
and that all these beauties have value in that they speak of the beauty 
of the person addressed; second, that the beauty of the person ad- 
dressed need not be asserted but may be taken for granted as an im- 
portant fact. The alliterative preparation, then, confers the utmost 
sense of importance upon beauty and implies that this beauty is sus- 
ceptible to the same changes that befall the lovely objects described 
in the octave. That this is a true connection is made immediately 
clear by the plain statement of lines 9-12. 

The alliteration on the now dominant b sound occurring in the 
last line of the poem vigorously assists in recapitulating and answer- 
ing the whole question of decay and death. In the first place, the 
alliteration in save breed to brave him is reminiscent of alliterating 
words suggesting time’s passage in line 1 and others suggesting time’s 
sad depredations in line 8, and when the plain sense of the line op- 
poses the business of birth against that of death, the culmination of 
the alliterative pattern recalls that time is of moment—perhaps in 
breeding as well as dying. In the second place, the word breed in- 
troduces explicitly an idea which may seem new and (if we have not 
just read the preceding sonnets) surprising until we remember the 
word barren, which we properly took to mean bare in two syllables— 
until we reflect upon the summer’s green, whose. bristly beard we saw 
in our mind’s eye without necessarily considering the non-reproducing 
grains of wheat. Breed is in antithesis with all the wastes of the first 
two quatrains and particularly, we now may recognize, with the 
latent suggestions of barrenness in the words of lines 5 and 8, with 
which it distantly alliterates. In the third place, the word brave, 
containing the last b in the poem, reaches all the way back to the 
first instance, descriptive of a day whose end must come, and by re- 
peating the word brave with a different meaning suggests that a 
healthy reaction to the inevitable disappearance of beauty stems from 
an understanding that nature provides for, but does not make in- 
evitable, its return. 

Sonnet XXX 


When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
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I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 
And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste: 
Then can I drown an eye, unus’d to flow, 
For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night, 
And weep afresh love’s long since cancell’d woe, 
And moan the expense of many a vanish’d sight: 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 
Which I new pay as if not paid before. 
But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 
All losses are restor’d and sorrows end.° 


In Shakespeare’s thirtieth Sonnet we are confronted with a prob- 
lem all English poets have to contend with: what to do with sibilants. 
A plural or a possessive noun is almost sure to hiss whenever it en- 
ters a line, and if nouns are kept singular they have to concern me 
or else they are apt to fasten a sibilant on the verb, and besides that, 
superlatives come hissing or not at all. Fortunately, English ears 
develop a partial deafness to the quality of sibilants, so that a goodly 
number can slide past the attention unnoticed. One who examines 
patterns of recurring sounds in poetry has to beware of pouncing on 
a series of sibilants as something to watch when in the plain practi- 
calities of poetry they are often insignificant. Even so a poet has 
to contend with them, for once they raise their whistling heads in a 
summoned pattern, they demand attention even when not bidden. In 
Shakespeare’s thirtieth Sonnet they are welcomed, made to feel at 
home, and put to work. At the end they have a clearly subordinate 
but important role. 

In the first quatrain there are fourteen audible sibilants, in the 
second quatrain fifteen, in the third quatrain five, in the first line of 
the couplet none, in the last line five. The total is thirty-nine, not 
excessive for a Shakespeare sonnet (XCVI has forty-six) nor does 
any line have so many as the eight in the eleventh line of Sonnet 
XII, which we have just examined. Statistically, Sonnet XXX has 
barely above the average number of sibilants. 

The word sessions, however, reinforced as it is with sweet and 
silent, invites the ear to listen to the returning sibilants and be alert 
to the correspondences they point towards. They are used in an 
unobtrusive variety of ways. They are adjectival. That is to say, 
the pleasant suggestion of sweet and silent belongs not only to the 
sessions of thought but remains in the ear to qualify “remembrance 
of things past” because the sibilants of these words and the verb 
that governs them recall the mood of the first line. Even in the more 
doleful sense of the third and fourth lines the sibilants qualify the 
woe and the waste with something of sweetness and reflective mus- 
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ing. This is not to overlook the pain of the sighing and wailing, but 
the continuity of sounds so recently burdened with agreeable mean- 
ing confers a complexity upon the nostalgia. The paradox that 
sadness and sweetness may simultaneously qualify recollection of 
“the days that are no more,” is familiar to many poets. 

This coexistent sweetness and woe Shakespeare touches again 
with the sibilants of lines 6 and 7. It is specifically love and precious 
friends wherein the sweetness of remembrance resides, and the 
words naming these, naturally or by contrivance, are amply sup- 
plied with sibilants which set them over against the sibilant sorrow 
of death’s dateless night and long since cancelled woe. However, 
with the expense of many a vanish’d sight the sweetness has less to 
do, for expense and vanish’d are positively sad words, like woes, 
time’s waste, death’s dateless night, and cancelled. By now the sibi- 
lants have been so burdened with sadness that despair seems to have 
effaced the sweetness with which the sessions began. 

In the third quatrain the sibilants are few, and what there are 
have an attachment to grievances and sad, words of woe. The pre- 
vailing sound in this quatrain is the assonance in foregone, woe, woe, 
o’er, fore-bemoaned, moan, and before. That this o vowel sounds a 
painful note in the sonnet is manifest from its context in this quatrain, 
but its earlier appearances have prepared the way for it to spread 
gloom: woes, flow (of tears), woe, and moan. In the third quatrain, 
then, the sibilants, which have become associated with woe continue 
lightly on this strain, and o sounds, already connected with sorrow, 
emerge in a moaning crescendo. 

Other repeated sounds in the first three quatrains are w, which 
occurs in woes, wail, waste, and woe, and g, which occurs in grieve 
and grievances foregone. These are of course calculated to reinforce 
the prevailing woeful mood. Finally, there is the double alliteration 
in new pay and not paid, which suggests on another level than the 
substantive the undiminished force of the woes. This phonetically 
reinforced reiteration of the fresh bitterness of ancient pain draws 
the string of sorrow to its tautest at the last moment before the 
answering couplet. 

In the couplet we find two lines which are, in the light of the 
patterns of repetition already established, quite different from one 
another. In the first, we find not a single sibilant or 0. The thinking 
of the line is a radical departure from the thoughts of the quatrains, 
and the thought of the friend is associated with neither sound hither- 
to burdened with woe. Initially, the thought of the friend, so the 
phonetic pattern apparently says, is an entirely new experience unre- 
lated to the other. In the second line there is a strong concentration 
of sibilants and there are two o sounds like those of the quatrains, 
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preceded by two stressed vowels in all and losses which being some- 
what like the round o are as it were a way of modulating back into 
that familiar vowel. The one syllable which combines in a heavily 
stressed situation both the major sounds of the quatrains is the sec- 
ond syllable of restored. In this second line the thought of the friend 
is no longer a thing apart. Since phonetically s and o are now con- 
nected with restored, a word that answers woe and expense, we are 
confronted with a suggestion that thought of the friend provides a 
vantage point from which remembered vicissitudes may be rein- 
terpreted. This suggestion harmonizes with and perhaps enriches 
the substantive statement of the final line. 

The rime of the couplet is interesting. Its phonetic statement in 
itself indicates that the friend and the end of sorrows are closely 
associated. But there is an assonance between this rime and when 
and sessions and remembrance, at the opposite end of the poem. If 
we look at these relatively prominent words and ask what is reasona- 
bly to be expected, phonetically, from when, sessions, and remem- 
brance, surely not lack, woes, and waste, but rather precious friends 
answers expectation. Actually it is friend which makes credible after 
a while the otherwise inexplicable sweet quality of the sessions. 
Friend and end, then, are a long-distance echo of an assonance, just 
as the thought of the friend and the end of sorrow, at long distance, 
justify the sessions of remembrance. 


Our examination of two sonnets implies a concept of Shake- 
speare as a poet, and if this way of observing the construction of 
poems is represented as applicable to other poems, it implies a con- 
cept of the poet as artist. Poetry is not simply or mainly an or- 
ganization of intrinsic sounds. That is the art of music. In the or- 
ganization which the poet produces there may be not only rational 
idea, but image, action, situation, mood, passion, allusion, attitude, 
and meter. There is also sound of vowel and consonant. Only to 
one who does not know anything whatever about the language can a 
poem come as an organization of pure sound. To one who does 
know the language, sound is only one of several influential elements. 
But it is influential. It enters into the whole organization. Its func- 
tion is not really separable, but in a rough way we can say that 
sound can emphasize (sometimes persuasively) or qualify (some- 
times deftly) what the words otherwise say. We may also believe 
that a poet is, in a fashion and to a degree analogous to his control of 
the other elements of his art, in control of the pattern of sound. 

Poets of Shakespeare’s age illustrate varying degrees of control. 
Gascoigne, for instance, is full of conspicuous echoes, but often if in 
the manner we have here followed we ask why they are present, we 
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are rewarded with a frivolous answer. Jonson’s dramatic verse 
(unlike many of his exquisite lyrics) is often as unpatterned in con- 
sonant and vowel as is his prose. But if in Sackville, Marlowe, and 
Spenser we study the poetic echoes we find them used with decorum, 
grace, and point. In Shakespeare the power to organize sound and 
meaning into fitting relationships is a mark of his excellence. 

There are other kinds of excellence in poets. The philosophic 
mind, the critical and comic spirit, the capacity to invent images and 
situations that haunt the memory, the religious or the rebellious soul, 
the ability to coerce words into producing varied and expressive 
rhythms in time, all these contribute to the formation of imperishable 
poetry. But among the instruments of their art by means of which 
poets can at times speak to us deeper than the depth of our reflective 
minds is this power of theirs not merely to produce singing patterns 
while talking to our minds, but to make the song so join hands with 
the words that the words come to us with all the force of inevitable 
verities previously felt but only now phrased for our understanding. 


NOTES 


1. Techniques in patterns of sound have been studied by a number of excellent 
scholars. A few of these, each with a representative article: Ulrich K. Gold- 
smith, “Words Out of a Hat? Alliteration and Assonance in Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets,” JEGP, XLIX (1950), 33-48; David I. Masson, “Vowel and Con- 
sonant Patterns in Poetry,” JAAC, XII (December, 1953), 213-227; Ants 
Oras, “Lyrical Instrumentation in Marlowe,” in Studies in Shakespeare, ed. 
A. D. Matthews and C. M. Emery (Coral Gables, 1953), pp. 74-87; W. K. 
Wimsatt, Jr., “One Relation of Rhyme to Reason: Alexander Pope,’ MLQ, 
V (September, 1944), 323-338. 

2. I have quoted from the Arden Edition, ed. C. Knox Pooler (London, 1918). 
3. [e;}. The vowel sounds herein ascribed to the sonnets will in the most 
direct possible fashion be linked to the findings in Helge K6keritz, Shakespeare’s 
Pronunciation (New Haven, 1953). Thus for day the citation “Kokeritz, p. 345, 
Sonnet XVIII.1” will suffice, for Professor Kokeritz has phonetically tran- 
scribed the word. 

Brave I have not found in Koékeritz. On p. 455, however, are recorded 
the rimes knave(ry): grave, brav'ry. A check of the first book of The Faerie 
Queene shows the following rimes for brave: 1.1.3.7: gave, have, crave; 1.i.11.8: 
cave, gave; 1.i1.13.9: gave, wave; L.ix.19.8: gave, save; 1.x.42.4: engrave, save, 
gave; 1.xi.34.1: wave. Although brave is not recorded by NED as an English 
word before 1485, all of these words linked with it by rime in Shakespeare 
and Spenser except wave and engrave (and the syllable grave in this sense is 
not an exception) did occur in ME in such fashion as to make the principles 
in Kokeritz, p. 173 ff., applicable to them and hence, presumably, to brave 
for poetic purposes. 

4. Kokeritz, p. 190 ff., and see the rimes for fee, Kokeritz, p. 439. 

5. It is true that Professor Kokeritz (p. 363, line 87) transcribes leave as 
[’le:v]. However, see Kokeritz, p. 40, and particularly p. 199 f. 

6. The ME vowels are [e] and [¢], respectively. But see Kokeritz, p. 204 ff. 
7. Koékeritz, p. 190 ff., also p. 40 and p. 199 f. 

8. In the strict linguistic sense these words cannot, of course, be said to have 
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“a common consonant r.” Presumably, however, in Shakespeare’s poetry the 
words here discussed had sounds recognizably resembling one another, and 
the convenient written symbol capable of representing the point of resemblance 
is the letter r. 

9. This poem has been phonetically transcribed by Professor KGkeritz, p. 346. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S BIRDS* 


By Tuomas P. Harrison 


An inquiry into Shakespeare’s allusions to birds may well be 
prefaced by a glance at wild life generally in his day and at man’s 
relationship to it. Today the average person, even the farmer, is 
grossly unfamiliar with birds. In Elizabethan times the case was 
quite different. In the first place, England was frequented by many 
more kinds of birds than today and in vastly greater numbers. The 
fens of the eastern counties had not been drained and were ac- 
cordingly a paradise for myriads of water, marsh, and wading birds. 
Drayton, in Polyolbion, eulogizes them; William Camden describes 
“amazing flights of fowl . . . not the common ones which are in great 
esteem in other places, such as teal, quails, woodcocks, pheasants, 
partridges, etc., but such as have no Latin names, the delicacies of 
tables, and the food of heroes, fit for the palates of the great; Puittes, 
Godwittes, Knots.””* 

On the other side of the ledger were the agues and other malarial 
fevers begotten of the fens, which extended far inland from the coast. 
But on the uplands forests were even more extensive, and, it may be 
remembered, except for laws against killing swans, no birds—game or 
song—were protected by law as today, and few kinds were barred 
from the table. Little wonder that bird-fowling had developed as a 
fine art. Having spoken of falconry, Robert Burton presents this 
account: “Fowling is more troublesome [than hawking], but all out 
as delightsome to some sorts of men, be it with guns, lime, nets, 
ginnes, strings, pitfals, pipes, calls, stawking-horses, setting dogs, etc., 
or otherwise, some much delight to take Larkes with day-nets, small 
birds with chaffe nets, plovers, partridge, Herons, snite, etc. . . . and 
many Gentlemen . . . goe abroad with their Quail-pipes.”? 

Every sportsman would be a naturalist, and though he may have 
recognized only two categories of birds—the edible and the inedible— 
his knowledge of birds was extensive. Fowlers were consulted by 
every bird student, from Aristotle to Dean Turner and Sir Thomas 
Browne. Even cooks would recognize and distinguish the various 
bird kinds, which of course were brought to the kitchen in their 
plumage. And, as today on the Continent, no bird was considered 
too small for the table. Finally, the popularity of caged birds en- 
couraged a wide knowledge of song birds, their date of arrival if 
migratory, their habits and habitat, even the fact that young birds 
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learn their song from parents. In short, every condition of life, for 
both birds and man, tended to create an awareness of birds which 
today is lacking. Accordingly, one would expect to discover in 
Shakespeare, the country-bred man, a wealth of first-hand observa- 
tions of birds. Aside from his heritage as a country-bred youth who 
belonged to the Warwickshire world of hunting, fowling, poaching, 
and was intimately familiar with the arts of the falconer, what literary 
sources of bird lore were available to Shakespeare? 

First and least likely were books which marked the beginnings of 
ornithology as a science. William Turner, in a little book written 
in Latin and published on the Continent twenty years before Shake- 
speare was born, named and described 105 British species excluding 
domestic fowls as he sought to identify in England the birds of 
Aristotle and Pliny ; but such a treatise was clean outside the province 
of all but the later professed naturalists—men like Willughby and 
Ray, who issued their monumental work on birds fifty years after 
Shakespeare’s death. More indicative of the state of popular knowl- 
edge of birds is the casual list of sixty-five appearing in William 
Harrison’s Description of England (prefixed to Holinshed’s Chronicle, 
1577), “besides diverse other, whose names to me are utterlie un- 
knowne,” he adds.* All of Harrison’s names for birds are native 
folk names, and as he realized, his list was very incomplete. Yet 
such a catalogue reflects a popular knowledge of birds which, outside 
the learned tradition, was widely shared. 

A third and final source of information about birds is markedly 
bookish and as such is clearly distinct from the infant science as 
from popular knowledge, both of which rested upon actual observa- 
tion of real birds: I refer to the encyclopedias, compendia which in 
natural knowledge derive from the bestiaries. In Shakespeare’s 
time the most widely known encyclopedia was that of Bartholomaeus 
Anglicus, accessible in the two English translations—of Berthelet 
(1535) and of Batman (1582). Here animals and birds appear in 
their emblematic natures which for centuries had served as means of 
instruction: lecherous sparrows, meek-eyed doves, gluttonous cor- 
morants, treacherous lapwings, and the like. Surprisingly, this 
learned and venerable tradition persisted by the side of the realistic 
lore of fowler and falconer. Undoubtedly many of those who read 
about birds in their respective emblematic roles were well acquainted 
with their real counterparts in the field and, aware of the unbelieva- 
ble discrepancy, were content with the two-fold aspect. Poets, too, 
who wrote in emblematic terms were not thus necessarily unaware 
of the actual facts. 

With this glance at birds and men of the Renaissance it is now 
in order to speak of Shakespeare. Universally he has been acclaimed 
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a great naturalist and acute observer. In his Preface Dr. Johnson 
describes Shakespeare as “‘an exact surveyor of the inanimate world; 
his descriptions have always some peculiarity, gathered by con- 
templating things as they really exist. Whether life or nature be his 
subject, Shakespeare shows plainly that he has seen with his own 
eyes.” Even naturalists are similarly impressed. J. E. Harting ex- 
claims: “Whether we accompany Shakespeare to the woods and 
fields, midst ‘daisies pied and violets blue,’ or sit with him ‘under 
the shade of melancholy boughs,’ whether we follow him to ‘the 
brook that brawls along the wood,’ or to that sea ‘whose rocky shore 
beats back the envious siege of watery Neptune,’ we are alike in- 
structed by his observations, and charmed with his apt descriptions.” 
And Mr. Harting concludes that “Apart from the consideration that 
a poet may be expected, almost of necessity, to invoke the birds of 
song, Shakespeare has gone further, and displays a greater knowledge 
of ornithology, and a greater accuracy in his statements, than is gen- 
erally the case with poets.”* It will be my purpose now to examine 
these conclusions by glancing briefly at allusions to birds. Do these 
show that, as Johnson says, Shakespeare contemplated birds as they 
really exist? 

Proper estimate of Shakespeare’s natural history makes necessary 
a distinction, on the one hand, between a sensitive sympathy for all 
living things and deep pleasure in their life and, on the other, a 
knowledge derived from personal observation. These two have fre- 
quently been confused, but the one by no means presupposes the 
other. Numerous passages vividly attest Shakespeare’s unchanging 
sympathy for birds. For example, in 3 Henry VI, 2.2.29-32: 


Who hath not seen them, even with those wings 
Which sometime they have used with fearful flight, 
Make war with him that climb’d unto their nest, 
Offering their own lives in their young’s defence? 


This generalized sentiment well illustrates the fervor with which at 
this moment Clifford attempts to bolster the King’s defiance of 
enemies. When, however, in the later Macbeth (4.2.9-11) Lady 
Macduff, reproaching her absent husband, exclaims: 


He wants the natural touch: for the poor wren, 
The most diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her nest, against the owl. 


the comparison suffers by reason of violence to fact. Wrens are not 
the most diminutive of birds; no owl ever resorts to nest robbing. 
Owls are predatory, and Shakespeare would have no reason to believe, 
especially because of their nocturnal habits, that they do not prey 
upon young birds. The point is that the poet’s figure proceeds only 
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from imagination, not from the observant eye with which he is so 
generally credited. No one expects poets to be scientists in any age. 
Yet the wren-owl myth and others now to follow should serve to 
qualify the frequent assertion that, as Sir Archibald Geike writes, 
“his Poems and Plays stand apart for the remarkable extent to which 
he singles out individual birds by name, often with detailed reference 
to their habits as to show that he well knew them in their native 
haunts.”® 

It may be interesting to observe, first, how the most famous of all 
song birds—the nightingale—fares in Shakespeare’s writings. 
Portia’s knowledge of the law is more extensive—and certainly more 
timely—than is her bird lore (The Merchant, 5.1.104-108) : 


The nightingale, if she should sing by day,— 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 

How many things by season season’d are 

To their right praise and true perfection! 


Incidentally, it is surprising that Shakespeare should set so little 
store by the delicate notes of the wren. No corner of England but 
rings with this song, and usually the bird is accounted a musician of 
high order. As to the sex of the singing nightingale no one should 
quarrel with the then universal belief that the singer was female, 
though actually only the male sings: the Philomel myth sufficiently 
accounts for this mistake. But the implication of Portia’s lines is 
that the nightingale sings only at night, whereas actually the bird 
sings just as constantly and as loudly by day. The error arose from 
the fact that even the loud, staccato notes of the nightingale are less 
apparent during the day when they compete with other bird song. 
Possibly Shakespeare means only that, when every goose is cackling, 
the nightingale’s song is unheard, overlooked, the magic lost, as at 
night it sings without competition. A kindred thought is expressed 
in the Sonnets (102) as the poet protests that he loves “not less, 
though less the show appear” : 

As Philomel in summer’s front doth sing, 

And stops her pipe in growth of riper days: 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now 

Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night, 


But that wild music burthens every bough 
And sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 


Clearly the poet had noticed the early cessation of song (the night- 
ingale stops singing in early June, when the young require most food). 

The popularity of the classical tale of ravishment accounts for the 
universal attribution of sadness and grief in the song (it remained 
for Coleridge to dissipate this notion). Shakespeare once superim- 
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poses a second cause of grief—that the bird sings as it leans its 
breast against a thorn (Lucrece, 1135-36) : 


And whiles against a thorn thou bear’st thy part 
To keep thy sharp woes waking. 


The origins of this strange idea have been sought in various folk 
beliefs: the nightingale, having originally only one eye, stole another 
from the slow worm, who swore revenge by night, so the bird stays 
awake; it fears attack by serpents. Possibly the tradition originated 
in the poetry of the Middle Ages as in Lydgate, where the nightingale 
represents the type of Christ. A final explanation and perhaps the 
most significant : that the myth traces to the association of the night- 
ingale with the rose as in Persian poetry. Hafiz writes, “As I cling 
to the rosetree, I am pierced by the point of the thorn.” But for 
Elizabethans Ovid’s tale would perhaps suffice. 

Shakespeare’s nightingale is at his best when, thorns or not, he 
“nightly sings on yon pomegranate tree,” in other words, in the poet’s 
version of the conventional dawn-song in Romeo and Juliet (3.5.1 ff.) : 


Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet near day, 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear; 
Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree: 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 


Shakespeare had noted that during the nesting season the singer for 
weeks habitually occupies the same singing perch. 

The Romeo lines are concluded with the unmistakable notes of 
the first skylark : 


Let me be ta’en, let me be put to death; 

I am content, so thou wilt have it so. 

I'll say yon grey is not the morning’s eye, 
’Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow; 
Nor that is not the lark, whose notes do beat 
The vaulty heaven so high above our heads. 


Numerous other passages elsewhere unforgettably recall the unique 
flight song of the skylark as he rises vertically from his nest site as 
this bird “weary of rest, From his moist cabinet mounts up on high.” 
These overtures to the later dawn chorus commence long before day- 
light so that they indeed become “plowmen’s clocks,” a fitting phrase 
from Love’s Labour's Lost. Furthermore, the dawn song of the lovers 
reflects a characteristic attitude of the poet towards birds. As she 
accepts the reality of morning Juliet exclaims: 


be gone, away! 
It is the lark that sings so out of tune, 
Straining harsh discords and unpleasing sharps . . 
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Some say the lark and loathed toad changed eyes; 
O, now I would they had changed voices too! 
Since arm from arm that voice doth us affray. 


Traditionally the bright eyes of the croaking toad once belonged to 
the lark, and Juliet reflects that had they changed voices, too, croaks 
would be no sign of dawn. But with the pang of Romeo’s imminent 
departure, to Juliet the sweet trilling lark has become harsh and un- 
pleasing. When most poets were blithely and nauseously indulging 
in pathetic fallacies, Shakespeare thus truthfully recognizes that, as 
Coleridge later writes, “in our life alone does Nature live.” Juliet’s 
thought is echoed in Lucrece (1107 ff.) : 


The little birds that tune their morning’s joy 
Make her moans mad with their sweet melody : 

For mirth doth search the bottom of annoy; .. . 
‘You mocking birds,’ quoth she, ‘your tunes entomb 
Within your hollow-swelling feather’d breasts, 

And in my hearing be you mute and dumb: 

My restless discord loves no stops nor rests; 

A woeful hostess brooks not merry guests. 


In The Two Gentlemen Valentine declares that (3.1.178-9) : 


Except I be by Sylvia in the night, 
There is no music in the nightingale. 


In the sonnet (97) when the poet suffers in absence from his friend, 


And, thou away, the very birds are mute. 


How different from saying that in your absence even grieving birds 
have fallen silent. Here as in the other passages cited, Shakespeare 
rejects the current fashion which assumes a sentient nature. Gen- 
erally, the poet’s knowledge of the human heart proved more unerring 
than that of the kinds and ways of birds. 

Of other song birds met everywhere in both town and country, 
robin, thrush, and blackbird are virtually the only ones Shakespeare 
acknowledges. The redbreast (or ruddock) appears only once, 
namely, in the familiar lines about Fidele in Cymbeline (4.2.218 ff.), 
where this bird “with charitable bill” is said to cover the corse, as 
in the story of the Babes in the Wood; or perhaps the robin is in- 
voked merely to scatter flowers upon the grave. For sheer beauty of 
song as for the prominence of the singers the song thrush (or throstle) 
and blackbird (or ouzel) are hardly second even to the rarer night- 
ingale. Yet though both are large, conspicuous birds with ringing 
songs, Shakespeare relegates both to Bottom’s doggerel in A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream (3.1.128 ff.) : 
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The ouzel-cock, so black of hue, 
With orange-tawny bill, 

The throstle, with his note so true, 
The wren with little quill. 


One recalls that Bottom names also 


The plain-song cuckoo gray, 
Whose note full many a man doth mark, 
And dares not answer nay. 


Its double note famous as the harbinger of spring, the cuckoo was 
not admired by Shakespeare, who knew its nefarious habits. This 
bird builds no nest, but deposits a single egg in the nest of another 
species—the hedge sparrow is a frequent victim—and the young 
cuckoo is fed by foster parents. The word cuckold applies more 
properly to the intruder, and by the Romans, who originated the 
idea; was so applied to the unfaithful wife’s lover. Later, the term 
somehow was shifted from the paramour to the deceived husband. 
Accordingly, the word echoes through literature as does the tiresome 
note over the English countryside (Love’s Labour’s Lost, 5.2.904 ff.) : 


Cuckoo, cuckoo: O word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear! 


Twice Shakespeare refers to the voracious young cuckoo in the 
hedge sparrow’s nest. Worcester speaks thus to the King (1 Henry 
IV, 5.1.59-64) : 


And, being fed by us you us’d us so 

As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo’s bird, 

Useth the sparrow; did oppress our nest, 

Grew by our feeding to so great a bulk, 

That even our love durst not come near your sight, 
For fear of swallowing. 


(Here the word gull is applied to the voracious young cuckoo, or 
“cuckoo’s bird.”)) When in the alien nest the cuckoo hatches, even 
before its eyes open, it secures one by one native unhatched eggs or 
young in a hollow on its back and with braced legs heaves all over 
the nest’s edge, then settles down as the sole occupant. Receiving all 
food brought by its foster parents, the cuckoo grows rapidly and 
after leaving the nest is still fed by the solicitous sparrows. Soon the 
young bird is many times the size of the parents, who often perch on 
its broad back and deliver food deep into the upturned bill. The 
parent bird appears to be in danger. Such a scene is vividly de- 
scribed in the preceding lines and was probably witnessed by the 
poet. Its extraordinary nature had long attracted attention and was 
recorded in even the unnatural natural history of Pliny, whence Pro- 
fessor Baldwin is convinced that Shakespeare derived the description 
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quoted above.* In a second allusion, in King Lear (1.4.235-37), the 
Fool carries the act to what seems its inevitable conclusion: “For, 
you know, nuncle, The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, That 
it had it head bit off by it young.” 

This analogy, in which the sparrow stands for Lear, the cuckoo 
for Goneril, recalls a second avian figure later in the play when the 
King, a discarded father, exclaims (3.4), “’Twas this flesh begot 
Those pelican daughters.” Here the poet resorts to tradition. The 
fable that the pelican killed its young and three days later revived 
them by pouring over them its own blood from a self-inflicted wound 
is of uncertain origin, but, appearing first in patristic commentaries 
upon Scriptures, gained wide currency in medieval encyclopedias. 
Conjectures include even the flamingo, which mixes food with its 
own blood and transfers it to its young. Blood in this case cor- 
responds to the milky fluid secreted by pigeons as the first nourish- 
ment for their squabs (see As You Like It, 1.2.102). Shakespeare 
never saw a pelican unless perhaps one of the King’s captives in St. 
James’s Park, but he may have read somewhere a traveler’s account 
of the manner in which young pelicans obtain their food. Thrusting 
their long beaks deep into the parent’s pouch, both old and young 
struggle so desperately that an observer might well conclude that the 
older bird’s life is endangered. Laertes says (Hamlet, 4.5.145-47) : 


To his good friends thus wide I'll ope my arms; 
And, like the kind life-rendering pelican, 
Repast them with my blood. 


The feeding act, undoubtedly related to the fable’s origin, reverses 
the position of the bill as in the cuckoo-sparrow act; yet the parent 
birds of both species endanger their lives in behalf of their young and 
thus both serve as emblems of human relationships. 

Another example of undoubted observation is provided in a 
reference to the kite, a most valuable scavenger in former days and 
a bird common on London streets. Shakespeare knew not only its 
weakness for lesser linen in nesting time but its owl-like habit of 
disgorging undigested food. Macbeth, confronted by Banquo’s ghost, 
exclaims (3.4.71-73) : 


If charnel-houses and our graves must send 
Those that we bury back, our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. 


And from this same play everyone remembers the gracious words of 
Banquo which describe the nesting of the temple-haunting martlet, or 
housemartin (1.6.3-10). 

In water birds Shakespeare seems to have had little interest. 
Swans on the Thames he could hardly fail to observe, and two lines 
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from 1 Henry VI (5.3.56-57) finely describe the family scene when 
with arched wings the parent swims with cygnets perched on her back : 


So doth the swan her downy cygnets save, 
Keeping them prisoner underneath her wings. 


Direct observation is also evident in the allusion to the divedapper, 
or little grebe, in Venus and Adonis (86-87) : 


Like a dive-dapper peering through a wave, 
Who, being look’d on, ducks as quickly in. 


In contrast, a single allusion to the osprey (Coriolanus, 4.7.34-35) 
repeats the time-worn fable that the mere sight of this beautiful 
hawk paralyzed fish which thus became its prey. 

In short, Shakespeare was well acquainted with a handful of 
common birds—nightingale, lark, cuckoo, among song birds; kite, 
house-martin, mute swan, grebe. Allusions to each of these are 
due to observation of eye and ear. But how few are other passages 
in which nature rather than tradition is guide! Altogether some 
forty-six bird kinds appear in the plays. Degraded as members of a 
plane of life below that of man, they are usually ridiculous, con- 
temptible, ominous, foolish, voracious, garrulous. In other words, 
Shakespeare occasionally remembers birds as they really are; usually 
he returned to the tradition of the encyclopedia, where the emblematic 
natures of birds were detailed. In this the poet was true to his age 
and mindful of his audience, accustomed as it was to birds in their 
traditional role as agents of instruction. Erroneous as it would be 
to stop with this generalization, it is even more erroneous to assume 
that Shakespeare possessed wide acquaintance with birds in their 
native haunts. Sympathy for the poor hurt fowl which now creeps 
into sedges, though beautifully illustrative at the moment, is not 
synonymous with either breadth or intimacy of knowledge. 

When in A Winter’s Tale Perdita distinguishes the late summer 
flowers from those of spring we are as greatly moved by the descrip- 
tive appeal of the lines as by the exactness of her floral knowledge : 
“daffodils, That come before the swallow dares and take The winds 
of March with beauty.” Here are the beginning and the end of 
daffodil wisdom: they leave nothing further for poets to say, even 
a Wordsworth. The example typifies, not unique powers of obser- 
vation, but a unique poetic gift. Such lines exemplify Shakespeare’s 
marvelous power of embellishing his thought with the most apposite 
pictures from the world of bird and flower. In emblematic uses of 
birds, he is of his own age; in this other gift he is for all time. 
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THE USES OF MADNESS 


By Stratton Buck 


In 1954, Reino Virtanen published an article’ calling attention 
to the similarities of the closing episode of Balzac’s novelette, Louis 
Lambert and Sartre’s short story, La Chambre. Acknowledging my 
indebtedness to this article, but feeling that there are other and dif- 
ferent things to be said, I wish to pursue this parallel. Both stories 
present a heroine who continues to cherish her lover after the latter 
has lost his mind. 

Louis Lambert is primarily a fictional study of Swedenborgian 
mysticism. As is frequently the case with Balzac, it is a great many 
other things as well, and this multiplicity of meanings makes it diffi- 
cult to give a concise account of the work. Let us recall, however, 
that the story presents the intellectual biography of the character 
whose name provides the title. We see Louis as a child prodigy 
astonishing Madame de Staél by his familiarity with Swedenborg’s 
Heaven and Hell and with other theological and mystic writings. 
Thanks to her generosity, he attends the College of Vendome, where, 
as an unhappy and misunderstood schoolboy, he impresses his single 
intimate, the narrator, by the originality of his intuitions and the 
keenness of his analyses. An experience of extra-sensory perception 
leads him to speculations and theories as to the relation between 
matter and spirit. Three years of study in Paris follow. Here, the 
author presents him as a transcendent genius, working toward a 
synthesis of the sciences. These years are marked by poverty and 
ever deepening discouragement. In despair, he abandons the strug- 
gle and returns to his uncle at Blois—but only after a thorough study 
of religion has convinced him of the truth of the Swedenborgian 
revelation. 

Back at Blois, he encounters, and falls ecstatically in love with a 
wealthy heiress, Pauline de Villenoix. The course of the courtship 
appears to be running smoothly, when, just before the projected 
wedding, Louis goes into a state of catalepsy which lasts for fifty- 
nine hours. The attack leaves him exhausted and convinced that he 
is impotent. He has to be restrained from emasculating himself. 
The doctors pronounce that he is incurable—and Pauline determines 
to care for him at her estate. 

It is. there, at Villenoix, that the narrator, Lambert’s boarding 
school friend, sees him in the concluding episode of the novel. 
Lambert has been insane for two years. The narrator has been told 
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that Pauline refuses to admit that her lover is mad. As he makes 
his way to Villenoix he ponders: 


that magnificent belief of Mlle. de Villenoix: had she at length, contracted the 
madness of her lover, or had she entered so far into his soul that she was 
able to understand all his thoughts, even the most confused? . . . Having 
become almost mad, she was sublime; but understanding, explaining the mad- 
ness, she added to the beauties of a great heart, the masterpiece of a passion 
worthy of being studied.” 


On reaching the chateau, the narrator is introduced into a low 
room, with black and white marble floor tiles and drawn curtains. 


The darkness was so heavy that, at the first moment, Mademoiselle de Villenoix 
and Louis gave me the effect of two black masses which stood out against the 
background of that gloomy atmosphere. I sat down, a prey to that sentiment 
which seizes us almost despite ourselves under the black arcades of a church. 
My eyes, still struck by the brilliance of the sunlight, became accustomed only 
gradually to the artificial night. 

“Monsieur,” she said to him, “is your boarding-school friend.” 

Louis did not answer. I was able at last to see him, and he offered me one 
of those sights which are engraved forever in the memory. He was standing, 
his two elbows leaning on the projection formed by the wainscoating, so that 
his bust seemed to bend under the weight of his bowed head. His hair, as 
long as that of a woman, fell about his shoulders, and surrounded his face in 
such a way as to make him resemble the busts representing the great men of 
the century of Louis XIV. His face was perfectly white. He rubbed habi- 
tually one of his legs against the other in a mechanical movement that nothing 
had been able to repress, and the continual rubbing of the two bones produced 
a frightful sound. . . . I opened the curtain slightly, and was then able to 
see the expression of my friend’s physiognomy. Alas! already wrinkled, al- 
ready white, already, in a word, no more light in his eyes, which had become 
vitreous like those of a blind man. All his features seemed drawn by a con- 
vulsion toward the top of his head. He was a debris snatched from the grave, 
a sort of conquest made by life over death, or by death over life. I had been 
there for about an hour. Suddenly Louis ceased rubbing one leg against the 
other, and said, in a slow voice :—‘“Angels are white.” 

I cannot explain the effect produced on me by that speech, by the sound 
of that so beloved voice. . . . In spite of myself, my eyes filled with tears. 
An involuntary presentiment passed rapidly in my soul, and made me doubt 
that Louis had lost his reason. I was quite certain, however, that he neither 
saw nor heard me; but the harmonies of his voice, which seemed to reveal 
a divine happiness, communicated irresistible powers to these words. Incom- 
plete revelation of an unknown world; his sentence resounded in our souls like 
some magnificent church bell ringing in the middle of a deep night. I was 
no longer astonished that Mademoiselle de Villenoix considered Louis sane of 
understanding. 


I think the meaning of this scene is clear. Louis is indeed bereft 
of the reason of this world. It is interesting to note that in 1934, 
two psychiatrists examined the author’s descriptions of Louis in 
Le Progrés Médical and concluded that the novel presents a scien- 
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tifically accurate description of what today we call schizophrenia. I 
quote from the psychiatrists’ conclusion :* 


The precise description, the succession of the facts, everything leads us to 
conclude that Balzac’s fellow pupil at the College of Vendome existed... . 
But there is more. Balzac was not content to paint, he interpreted, and his 
conclusions on the mechanisms of the madness of Louis Lambert make him 
a predecessor of Bleuler. 


Bleuler, it seems, coined the word schizophrenia to describe 
phenomena he was studying some sixty years after the publication 
of the novelette. 

Lambert then is schizophrenic and the author has given him 
clearly observed pathological symptoms. But he is also the mystic 
who has won his liberation and is living in a sphere inaccessible to 
saner men. The love of Pauline has let him glimpse divine love, 
and has become the means of his elevation. 

When he met his beloved he recognized in her an angel-woman, 
in the Swedenborgian sense. Pauline brought him the revelation 
of love—ideal and sensual at the same time—and Louis as a conse- 
quence, sensed the reality of the heaven towards which he had only 
groped in his studies and speculations. The crisis, the catalepsy, 
the attempt at self-mutilation, become, then, a voluntary renunciation 
of this earth in favor of the life angelic. Pauline’s love was a neces- 
sary preparation for his celestial phase. But human love, having 
fulfilled its rdle, now gives way to love divine. “And then,” specu- 
lates the narrator, “perhaps he saw in the pleasures of his marriage 
an obstacle to the perfection of his inner senses and to flight over 
the spiritual worlds.” 

The liberation accomplished, the crisis passed, Louis’ illness be- 
comes a state of perpetual contemplation, interrupted, now and 
again, by a human sleep which lasts several days. Pauline under- 


stands this contemplation : 

Everything is perfectly coordinated in my husband; if he did not recognize 
you physically, do not believe that he does not see you. He has succeeded in 
freeing himself from his body and perceives us in another form, I don’t know 
which. When he speaks, he expresses marvelous things. Only, quite fre- 
quently, he completes with a word an idea begun in his mind, or begins a 
proposition which he completes mentally. To other men, he may appear insane; 
for me, who live in his thought, all his ideas are lucid. 


So, in the madness of Louis Lambert, the hero transcends the 
bitter limitations of the human comedy. His triumph is the expres- 
sion of Balzac’s faith in the genius of man. Lambert dies, months 
after this interview, in Pauline’s arms. Pauline lives on—with her 
memories and her faith in a reunion with her beloved. She has been 
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the instigator of his triumph and perhaps his intercessor. The novel 
closes with her remark, “I had his love; his genius is God’s.” 

In contrast, there is no triumph for anyone in La Chambre. The 
story opens with M. and Mme. Darbédat discussing the fact that 
their daughter, Eve, persists in living alone with her husband Pierre, 
who has gone raving mad. M. Darbédat then visits Eve and at- 
tempts to persuade her to send Pierre to a sanatorium. Eve refuses 
—insisting that she loves Pierre as he is. On her father’s departure 
she feels a violent revulsion against “normal people,” and reaffirms 
her determination to live on, in the darkened room with Pierre— 
though she admits ruefully that he does not need her. It requires 
an almost physical effort for her to force herself back into the opaque 
atmosphere of their room. 


The thick odor of incense filled her nostrils and her mouth, while she 
strained with her eyes and pushed her hands in front of her—the perfume and 
the darkness had been for her now, for a long time, only a single element, 
bitter and thickish, as simple, as familiar as water, air, or fire—and she ad- 
vanced prudently toward a pale spot which seemed to float in the mist. It 
was Pierre’s face: Pierre’s clothes (since he had been sick, he had been dressing 
in black) had melted into the darkness. Pierre had thrown back his head 
and closed his eyes. He was handsome. Eve looked at his long curved eye- 
lashes, then she sat down near him on the low chair. “He seems to be suffer- 
ing,” she thought. Her eyes became accustomed bit by bit to the obscurity. 
The desk emerged first, then the bed. 


These data seem to parallel and parody those of Louis Lambert. 
The sudden change from light to dark, Pierre’s palor, his black 
clothes, all suggest Balzac’s tale. So does M. Darbédat’s remark, 
“They burn perfume, I believe, some filth in an incense burner, one 
would believe one was in church.” It was the darkness that sug- 
gested this comparison to Louis’ friend. 

Pierre’s psychosis, however, differs from Lambert’s. Mr. Virta- 
nen says it is paranoia, not schizophrenia. Like Louis he seems 
not to recognize his wife; indeed he calls her Agathe. But his 
volubility is in striking contrast to Louis’ silence. Pierre talks 
coherently, but his conversation is based wholly on his delusions, 
and on his efforts to exorcise the several visions by which he is 
haunted. He quiets a non-existent bell with the phrase, “hoffa, 
paffka, suffka.” He believes that he is the victim of a gang led by 
a Negro. These conspirators watch his every action on a screen, 
and seem to be able to cast spells over the objects in the room. 
Pierre must be constantly on his guard to undo their machinations. 
The most terrifying of his delusions is the vision of flying statues 
which, from time to time, invade the room and buzz or roar about 
his head. These statues suggest, perhaps, a parallel to Louis’ angels. 

Like Pauline, Eve wants to share Pierre’s life. Unlike Balzac’s 
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heroine, she is unable to gain entrance to this demented world. 
Despite heroic efforts to do so, she cannot make herself believe in 
the statues, and cannot share the experience which terrifies her 
husband. It is impossible for her to participate in his life. She is 
deprived, even, of the satisfaction of saying with Pauline, “content 
to hear his heartbeat, all my happiness is to be with him. Is he not 
all mine?” She can only dread the moment when he will sink into 
imbecility, when “his features will cloud, when he will let his jaw 
hang, and will open watering eyes.” Her concluding speech, “I 
shall kill you first,” is a cruel correlative to Pauline’s serene “I had 
his love, his genius is God’s.” 

So La Chambre appears to be a contemporary existentialist an- 
swer to the mystic faith of Louis Lambert. Sartre, one feels, is 
accusing Pauline, and through her, Balzac, of “bad faith.” It will 
not do to explain human woes in terms of supernatural values ; there 
is no angelic sphere, the heavens are empty, God is dead. Madness 
is delusion. Pauline and Balzac are perhaps not lying, but they are 
self-deceived—they are deluded. 

At this point, we might be ready to conclude, along with M. 
Darbédat, that the thing to do is to shut Pierre up in an asylum, and 
let Eve try to forget. But in the tortured world of La Chambre, 
life is not so simple as that, and there is nothing in the story to 
bolster the complacency of those of us who may consider ourselves 
normal. Indeed, the haunted lives of Eve and Pierre assume gen- 
uine dignity when they are compared with the triviality of Mme. 
Darbédat or the serene self-satisfaction of her husband. The author 
takes some pains to make the reader share the flush of hatred Eve 
feels for her father. His pride in his vitality is only shabby pre- 
tense. The “normality” in the name of which he condemns Eve's 
life is as much a delusion as Pierre’s statues and Louis’s angels. 

As Eve stands at the window watching her father leave, her 
anger swells until it encompasses all ‘normal people.” 

La rue du Bac was almost empty. An old woman was crossing the pavement 
with short steps. Three girls passed, laughing. And then men, carrying brief 
cases and talking among themselves. ‘Normal people,” thought Eve, astonished 
to feel within herself such a power of hatred. A beautiful plump woman ran 


heavily to meet an elegant man. He swept her into his arms and kissed her. 
Eve uttered a hard laugh and dropped the curtain. 


There is no refuge for Eve in the world of the “normal.” She looks 
scornfully at her own bright livingroom, imagines, with a shudder, 
that it is crowded with conventional visitors, insensitive to the mys- 
tery of things, and continues, pointing to Pierre’s darkened sanctuary : 
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Normal people still think that I am one of them. But I could not remain 
among them for an hour. I need to live there, on the other side of that wall. 
But there, I am not needed. 


Eve is de trop. She cannot live in the sunlit world of “normality,” 
yet her effort to justify her existence, to become, by fascinating 
Pierre, an end in herself, is foredoomed. She is not able to pene- 
trate the murky room of his consciousness. 

To develop what I believe is at issue here, I shall have to resort 
freely to the complicated terminology of the Sartrian psychology. 
Eve aspires to think like Pierre (c’est comme toi que je voudrais 
penser), that is, to let her own consciousness, herself as pour-soi, 
be absorbed in the universe of her beloved. She is striving to be- 
come, not Eve, but Agathe, an object in Pierre’s world, the fascinat- 
ing object she thinks he wants her to be, the absolute object. Since 
pour-soi cannot be en-soi, subject cannot be object, and two cannot 
be one, her project is impossible. She is guilty toward herself, be- 
cause she is being false to her nature as pour-soi, that is, her sub- 
jectivity and her freedom. This becomes evident, I believe, in the 
passage which follows Pierre’s observation that M. Darbédat has 
grabbed the fork with his fist rather than taken it with his fingers. 
Pierre reproaches Eve for her reply to her father on this occasion. 
She cannot endure his glance: 

Eve bowed her head sadly. “They grab them.” In what a scornful tone 
he had said that, and how true it was. “Do I grab objects too? It does no 
good to watch myself, I believe that most of my gestures irritate him.” .. . 
She felt suddenly miserable as when she was fourteen years old and when 
Mme. Darbédat would say to her: “one would think that you don’t know what 


to do with your hands.” She didn’t dare make a movement and, just at this 
moment, she had an irresistible desire to change her position. 


The terrible Sartrian glance has made an object of Eve, has at- 
tacked her subjectivity and her freedom, and has opened a hole 
through which her universe is bleeding. The discomfort that she 
feels is the shame and guilt of this alienation of her being. Yet she 
consents to the alienation : 


On the chessboard, Pierre had left only the black pawns. Sometimes he 
would get up, go to the table and would take the pawns one by one in his 
hands. He spoke to them, called them Robots, and they seemed to become 
animated by a secret life between his fingers. When he had put them down, 
Eve would go and touch them in her turn (she had the impression of being a 
bit ridiculous): they had become again little bits of dead wood, but there re- 
mained on them something vague and elusive, something like a sense. “These 
are his objects,” she thought, “there is no longer anything mine in the room.” 
She had possessed some furniture formerly. The mirror and the little mar- 
queterie dressing table that came from her grandmother and that Pierre called 
jokingly: your dressing table. Pierre had taken them all off with him: to 
Pierre alone these things showed their real face. 
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There is now very little left of Eve’s world and Eve’s pour-soi. 
She has almost succeeded in destroying her personality and becom- 
ing the Agathe who will fascinate Pierre. 


Suddenly, she felt Pierre’s hand on hers. He was smiling at her but he held 
her hand with the end of his fingers, with a sort of repulsion, as if he had 
picked up a crab by the back and wished to avoid the pinchers. 


This, of course, is the manner in which he had handled the fork. 


“Agathe,” he said, “I should like so much to have confidence in you.” ... “I 
love you very much, Agathe, but I cannot understand you. Why do you 
remain all the time in the room?” 

Eve did not answer. 

“Tell me why.” 

“You know very well that I love you,” she said sharply. 

“T don’t believe you,” said Pierre. “\Why should you love me? I must 
horrify you. I am haunted.” He smiled, but he became grave suddenly. 

“There is a wall between you and me. I see you, | speak to you, but you 
are on the other side. What prevents us from loving each other?” 


So, the madman states the ultimate truth about personal rela- 
tions (the philosopher-author calls them intersubjective relations) in 
the world reflected by this tale. When Eve says, “I love you,” she 
recovers her subjectivity. Her glance must, in the end, fasten itself 
upon Pierre and reveal him to himself in his being for others, that 
is, as a wretched, haunted thing. When she observes his mouth, he 
tells her to stop reading his lips. He sweats and agonizes through 
the visitation of the statues, but her effort to feel afraid ends in 
failure. She cannot divest herself of her otherness and her liberty. 
If she could, there would be no subject left to be aware of and to 
love. This is the first paradox of the process Sartre calls fascination. 

There is perhaps more. In consenting to her alienation, in con- 
senting to appear to Pierre as Agathe, Eve has, it seems, destroyed 
her lover. Everything in the story (and all we know about the 
author’s beliefs) suggest that Pierre is free, able, that is, to organize 
and interpret his universe. He has, in the words of Henri Peyre, 
“voluntarily deluded himself into perceiving things in a way different 
from normal people.”* In the incident of the bewitched fork, Pierre 
admits that there was almost nothing wrong with the silver, that he 
did it to frighten him. He enjoyed the start he gave M. Darbédat. 
Here he is playing at being a madman, in the sense that Mme. Darbé- 
dat plays at being a hyper-sensitive invalid after the manner of Proust, 
and M. Darbédat plays at being a normal, virile, and youthful man. 
I take it that this is the same sense in which according to Sartre, 
some persons play at being professors and literary historians, and 
that our whole consciousness consists in being what we are not and 
not being what we are. 
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In consenting to appear as Agathe, who she is not, Eve has per- 
haps helped Pierre become the madman which he is not. She has, 
in the language of L’Etre et le Néant,5 “Furnished him the occasion 
of being guilty, of radically missing her freedom as such.” In this 
occasion and in this guilt lies a source of Pierre’s delusions. In 
missing her freedom, he misses the nature of his own. Eve has 
dissimulated her subjectivity, her otherness. She has let Pierre re- 
main alone in the room and shielded him from the awareness of his 
being-for-others. 

Agathe is the object self Eve believes Pierre wants her to be. 
She has no for-herself, she is completely a figment of his voluntarily 
distorted world. Devoid of consciousness or freedom, she is an 
object which he is free to interpret as he will. Or almost as he will; 
he cannot have complete confidence in her, and his sense of being 
watched persists. Hence the Negro, with whom Pierre suspects 
Agathe is in communication, and who, with his gang and his screen, 
is observing and objectifying him, threatening and destroying his 
world. Hence the delusion of red eyes, glowing as soon as his back 
is turned—red eyes to which Agathe makes signs. Because Eve 
has consented to become Agathe, because she has concealed the pres- 
ence of the other in the room, Pierre is obsessed by the multitude of 
abortive monsters creeping under tables, each one of which he must 
nail down with his Glance. 

Here we seem to have a working out of the second paradox in 
the Sartrian description of fascination. Should the lover succeed 
in the impossible project of fascinating the beloved, the latter will 
no longer be free. His liberty alienated, he will be destroyed. There 
will be nothing left to love. Agathe, and the monsters who ac- 
company her, are bleeding away Pierre’s freedom. He will become 
a gibbering idiot with hanging jaw and watering eyes. This, I take 
it, is the sense of Eve’s hopeless and concluding, “I shall kill you 
first.” 

My conclusions are, I fear, melancholy and too obvious. Both 
authors describe madness in an effort to express something about 
the human condition. There were many things wrong in the France 
of the nineteenth century, and the Comédie humaine takes cognizance 
of most of them, but it was still possible for the human spirit to 
breathe, and to believe in man’s ability to transcend man. Mr. 
Virtanen has suggested that the Sartre story is more modern. Let 
us recognize the importance and the value of Sartre’s insistence on 
the data of consciousness and on human freedom. Let us be thankful 
for being brought face to face with unpleasant facts which we can 
ignore only at our peril. But if, when we call the story modern, we 
mean that the assumptions of La Chambre provide a satisfactory 
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description of human relations as we know them, then, to paraphrase 
Marjorie Grene,® it is as much our own failure as the author’s success. 


NOTES 
1. “‘La Chambre’ and Louis Lambert: A Brief Comparison,” Symposium, 
VIII, 2, pp. 327-330. 
2. I have made my own translations. 
3. H. Claude et J. Lévy-Valensi, “Un Schizophréne dans la Comédie humaine,” 
Le Progrés Médical, 7 avril 1934. As quoted by Henri Evans, Louis Lambert 
et la philosophie de Balzac (Paris, 1951). 
4. Henri Peyre, The Contemporary French Novel (New York, 1955), p. 227. 
5. Jean-Paul Sartre, Being and Nothingness, translated by Hazel E. Barnes 
(New York, 1956), p. 378. 
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RICHARD HENRY WILDE ON THE MAKING OF POETRY* 


By Epp WINFIELD Parks 


I 


At the beginning of 1835, Richard Henry Wilde was discontented 
with himself and with his life. He was a prosperous lawyer in 
Augusta, Georgia, but after serving intermittently in Congress he 
had just been defeated, and he had no desire to return immediately 
to the scene of his humiliation. He had long been interested in 
writing poetry, but some of his experiences in that field had not 
been happy. When his lyric, “The Lament of the Captive,” was 
published in 1815, apparently without his knowledge, Wilde was 
soon charged with plagiarism. Although the charge was absurd 
and easily disproved, it left him embittered at the unpleasant no- 
toriety. 

By that time he had decided, also, that he lacked the requisite 
invention for writing original poetry and that the United States 
lacked the rich complexity needed for great poetry. In addition, 
his health was poor and he suffered from melancholia. He felt the 
need for new scenery and new interests; above all, for a complexly- 
ordered society with its roots in antiquity. Travel in Europe was 
the immediate answer; an extended residence in Italy might open 
a literary career more favorable to his own talents and desires. 

He had long been interested in the Romance languages. As 
early as November 2, 1825 he published in the Augusta Chronicle 
a translation of a Portuguese sonnet; in December 1834 he repub- 
lished it in the Southern Literary Messenger. He began to read 
Italian assiduously, and in February 1835 he published in the same 
magazine his translation of an Italian poem by Francisco da Lemene. 

In June of 1835 he sailed for Europe; in February of 1836 he 
settled in Florence, and began his new career as scholar and trans- 
lator. Before he left Europe in January of 1841, he had completed 
the only book published in his lifetime, Conjectures and Researches 
concerning the Love, Madness, and Imprisonment of Torquato Tasso 
(1842) ; and he had completed most of the work that he ever got 
done on his unfinished and unpublished Dante and Italian Lyric 
Poets. 

Although he modestly claimed in the preface to his Dante that 
he had written the Tasso “as an exercise in translation and composi- 


*I am especially indebted to Dr. Edward Tucker, author of Richard Henry 
Wilde: Life and Selected Works (Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Georgia), 
and to Miss Nathalia Wright for making available to me various letters and 
papers of Wilde. 
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tion,”* this two-volume work reveals a care in marshaling evidence, 
a scrupulous use of documents, and a felicity in translating Tasso’s 
poems that belie Wilde’s modest disclaimer. Before he completed 
the work, Wilde had become the advocate rather than the judge: 
there can be little doubt that he believed Tasso in love with Leonora 
d’Este; that his love was returned, and that he was imprisoned for 
loving above his station; and that he feigned madness to avoid tor- 
ture or death. But Wilde does not assert this; instead, he plays 
variations on the theme that the reader must decide for himself. 
The value of his own conjectures “will depend on their probability, 
and that, again, on the number of incidents collected and compared, 
and the candor and sagacity employed in their collation. To draw, 
as far as possible, from” Tasso’s “own writings, whatever light they 
may afford concerning the most doubtful events of his life, is the 
object of this essay.”? 

At the conclusion of his work, with its many long quotations, 
Wilde characteristically and modestly disclaims having done more 
than present the evidence: “Either the thing proves itself, or we 
should fail to prove it.”* He was convinced that his case was proved, 
partly by the quoted documents but mainly by the works of Tasso 
himself. Near the beginning and as a final sentence he approvingly 
quotes Michelangelo’s advice that the “‘statue is in the marble; seek 
it there and you will find it.” 

This direct seeking in Tasso’s poems Wilde believed to be fully 
justified. When in the Preface to Hesperia he had lamented his 
“want of invention,” he seemed to be acknowledging a personal de- 
ficiency. Apparently, however, he sincerely thought this lack of 
invention or imagination not merely personal, but a quality or defect 
shared by many poets. The poet may disguise or distort the truth, 
but he can never completely conceal it ; and there is a kernel of truth 
in his supposed fictions: “It is a vulgar error,” he writes in the first 
chapter of Tasso, “to suppose that they who paint passion with the 
pen deal chiefly in fiction. On the contrary they exalt, combine, and 
embellish much more than they invent. . . . Poets are, in fact, like 
the rest of our species. What is most deeply felt by them is apt to 
be most clearly and forcibly expressed. By the flight of the shaft, 
we may guess the strain of the bow.’”* 

Wilde returns to this theme in the Introduction to Petrarch’s 
works (Italian Lyric Poetry), when he considers whether or not 
Laura was a real or an imaginary person. The final authority is 
Petrarch himself: “Giving credit to Petrarch then, for only as much 
sincerity as is necessary to explain his poetic success, it may be 
possible from his own verses, to trace, at least in outline, the story 
of his love.” Because this love was real, it “wrung from his lyre 
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a new species of amatory poetry,” marked by romantic and melan- 
choly tendencies. Wilde thought poorly of Laura as a person, but 
he gives her full credit for awakening the poet in her lover. He 
notes sharply yet perceptively that “Love is not kindled by rhyme, 
but self-love is fed by it, nor should we without reflection condemn 
Laura for not valuing more highly nor making a more grateful re- 
turn for the offering. We behold in Petrarch the restorer of learn- 
ing, the creator of a new poetry, the beautifier of a language which 
is all melody. She saw in him only a persevering sonneteer, who 
annoyed her with complaints or soothed her with flattery.” 

Laura’s coldness, in Wilde’s view, did not bring Petrarch’s sin- 
cerity in question, since the poet’s feelings were not dependent on 
those of the lady. “Verse never fully described, much less exag- 
gerated, real passion,” he declared roundly, and added: “This very 
power indeed of transmitting our own sensations vividly to others 
is the great attribute of genius. The die is in our own memory, 
and its fidelity and sharpness decide the value of the medal.”® 

Although he does not overlook the problem, Wilde showed much 
less interest in the question of morality involved in these liaisons, 
or in the literature about them. Characteristically he remarks that 
“the philosophy and logic and morality of Tasso, as manifested in 
these papers, are not intended to be approved without reserve. Much 
of them, indeed, is open to censure; but they were the logic and 
philosophy, and morality, of his age and country and education.”® 
When he dealt with a famous and notorious book, Boccaccio’s De- 
cameron, he presented much the same defense. The morality might 
not suit Wilde’s own time; indeed, he undoubtedly gave his own 
sincere judgment when he wrote that its “literary merits can hardly 
be too much praised, while its occasional licentiousness is open to 
severe censure.” Nonetheless, neither the thought nor the language 
shocked the taste of the author’s age, and unprejudiced minds in 
more fastidious times “may excuse the author though they cannot 
absolve the work.” 


II. 


When he dedicated his book-length poem Hesperia to a patro- 
nymically disguised but not entirely fictional lady, Richard Henry 
Wilde wrote that she had “advised me to attempt a poem of some 
length, in hopes that an occupation suitable to my inclinations might 
divert my inexplicable weariness of life and spirit.” Wilde does 
not explain the cause of his weariness and there may have been 
some Byronic attitudinizing in it, but he was keenly aware of “the 
difficulties of such an undertaking. Few write well, except from 
personal experience, from what they have seen and felt,—and mod- 
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ern life, in America especially, is utterly commonplace. It wants 
the objects and events which are essential to poetry.”* 

His feeling that America “excludes all romance” was shared in 
varying degrees by such diverse but fundamentally romantic writers 
as Washington Irving, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Paul Hamilton 
Hayne. A new country, primarily interested in establishing itself 
politically and economically, could not have the long background of 
human history, thought and emotion that alone could give meaning 
to nature. To Wilde, nature by itself, no matter how beautiful, was 
insufficient; he was not interested in communing in solitude with 
live-oaks or rivers or primroses. In the first canto he notes his 
affection for his native town, Augusta, and his desire to “die at 
home” ;® he notes also that the United States could and did furnish 
“matter that the eye and mind, Heart, fancy, memory, could brood 
upon.” He had traveled widely in his own country and remembered 
with intense pleasure the Spanish town of St. Augustine and a to- 
tally dissimilar New England town; he had marveled at Niagara 
Falls, watched frightening forest conflagrations, and explored strange 
caves in Virginia. These he had seen and known, with eyes and 
mind; potentially they offered as much as his beloved Italy could 
offer. This would be fit material, after it had been enriched by 
historical associations, for future poets; for himself, “Stream, grove, 
cliff, fountain, cataract, and lake, Transient and slight emotions only 
wake.”?° 

In a letter to William Gilmore Simms, Wilde qualified some of 
these statements: “How rich and varied the traditions truly Ameri- 
can, nay if you will, exclusively Southern, that might be wrought up 
by the magic of your pencil, if Time, and encouragement only were 
allowed!” But some allowance must be made for the fact that Wilde 
was writing to a friend who had dealt with these subjects many 
times, yet in Wilde’s view with only partial success: “though what 
you have effected under the most unpromising auspices moves my 
wonder and despair, you must allow me to say, I hold them as com- 
paratively little to that which you are capable of accomplishing.”" 

But for Wilde himself, neither America nor nature was enough. 
Like Byron and quite unlike Wordsworth, he demanded something 
more: the “classic recollections” that only history and story could 
provide. Disregarding the Indians and whatever romance there 
might be in colonial settlements or the Revolutionary War, he de- 
clared roundly 

But the heart seeks, and has forever sought, 


Something that man has suffered or enjoyed, 
And without human action, passion, thought, 
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Nature, however beautiful, is void: 
’Tis from deep feeling poetry is wrought . . .* 


In Wilde’s view, the poet gets that intense feeling not directly, 
but from “Memory’s exhaustless store” which invests scenery with 
“history, or legendary lore.” Shakespeare, not the trees, had given 
importance to the forest of Arden; Surrey in his love poetry had 
been like a morning-star before the “bright mass” of Shakespeare. 
These ideas expressed in poetry are made even more explicit in a 
prose note: “Civilized men, the inhabitants of countries made classic 
by a thousand memories, tired of the eternal presence of their kind, 
and satiated with all common emotions, may long for the wilderness, 
and suppose savage Nature the true and only source of the sublime. 
But let them try to embody their feelings and ideas so as to impart 
pleasure to others ; let them attempt to extract poetry from inanimate 
or irrational objects apart from man, and see how soon monotony 
produces weariness.”** 

Just as Surrey had preceded Shakespeare, we in our turn must 
have good poets before we can have great ones. Wilde could detect 
no one who might usher in “our dawn”; he stated flatly, sadly, and 
honestly that he was not the one. All the fictional trappings of 
Hesperia (the use of the pseudonym Fitzhugh de Lancy, the prefa- 
tory address to La Signora Marchesa Manfredina, the familiar tone 
imparted by addressing many stanzas directly to this disguised lady) 
indicate that he had no intention of publishing a work “written for 
you alone.” If he had ever decided on publication, there seems little 
doubt that he would have preserved the obscuring devices and per- 
haps added to them; in fact, the manuscript was edited by his son 
and published in 1867—twenty years after Wilde’s death. 

That he was not seeking romantically to impress a lady is made 
evident in sources meant to remain private. In letters to the sculptor 
Hiram Powers, he expressed his desire to return to Italy “for about 
three years, that, I might finish what I have already devoted so 
many years to”; for the arts, and literature especially, “can’t live 
in the atmosphere of Law and Commerce. It is like putting some 
innocent warm-blooded animal into carbonic gas.’?* If Wilde’s 
statement is meant to apply primarily to his own situation, it also 
reflects his attitude about the intellectual atmosphere of the United 
States, for in 1842 he had written to Simms (after refusing to allow 
publication of excerpts from his Dante but praising The Magnolia) 
that “We are yet a long way behind other countries—and unfortu- 
nately we do not know how much. But considering the absorbing 
nature and universal diffusion of American cares and occupations 
it is truly wonderful that any good comes of reading and writing.’’* 
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This unfavorable intellectual climate caused ordinary men to 
suspect any writer, and to avoid doing business with him. When 
Rufus W. Griswold asked for one or more prose pieces for an an- 
thology, Wilde obligingly listed eight articles in addition to his 
speeches in Congress, but he added wistfully: ‘“‘As literature does 
no good to an advocate’s reputation, I should be pleased if you will 
give my place among the Prosaic to somebody else.”*® Many other 
writers complained bitterly about this prevailing attitude ; Wilde lists 
it as one of several reasons why he had made so little progress on 
his unfinished Life and Times of Dante and his Specimens of the 
Italian Lyric Poets. 

Supplementing this complaint was his doubt of the literary taste 
of most Americans. Since the public did not demand works of high 
quality, they were given mediocre productions. Because he was a 
slow writer addicted to constant revising, Wilde may have implicitly 
revealed some jealousy in his indignant and hardly tactful remarks 
to the prolific Simms: “In our day of fear while the public taste 
relishes little but fictitious narrative, and craves novelty with the 
greediness of a pampered and depraved appetite, the standard of 
what sells profitably, has fallen with the rapidity of production, and 
the flimsiness of the material, of books. The greater part of the 
novels and romances now published, scarcely hold together while 
we read them, and have passed apparently from the author’s desk 
to the printer’s devil, the pen running a race with the press.”"” 

Not only was he a slow writer ; he complained also in the Preface 
to Hesperia of “my own want of invention,” and wrote to Simms 
that “I envy you your Invention, and your facility, the one of which 
seems to give you such a boundless command of incident for fiction, 
and the other such a ready power of weaving it into song or story.”"* 
These were precisely the abilities that in his own estimation he him- 
self lacked. 


Il. 


Although an amateur keenly aware of his lack of training, Wilde 
was a zealous and scrupulous scholar. In personal letters, in the 
Tasso,® and in the Introduction to Dante he had described his dif- 
ficulties in gaining entrance to Italian libraries and access to essential 
documents. As excuse for dilatoriness in answering a letter, he 
wrote Charles Sumner that “Probably the scent of some old worm- 
eaten parchment or chronicle, with certain indecipherable names or 
dates that smelt of the ‘Secolo decimaterzo’ was just then warm, & 
the hunt being up and my blood fired, I could think of nothing else 
until I had effectually wearied myself.”?° Sometimes this zeal seemed 
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to him a mere antiquarianism, but many of his letters reveal a thor- 
ough knowledge of documents and of archives. 

This interest in the Italian renaissance was not all-absorbing. 
He was interested in his own time and in other arts. Antiquarianism 
played its part in the work he did in helping to discover a portrait 
of Dante (attributed in Wilde’s time to Giotto), but his constant 
praise of the sculptors Hiram Powers and Horatio Greenough indi- 
cates his interest in the contemporary. Allied with this was a desire 
to help develop a favorable intellectual climate in his own country: 
“As Americans whatever an American does in the arts should be 
dear to us. . . . For that reason I would rather have a statue of 
Powers or Greenough than of Canova or Thorvaldsen.”** For the 
same reason he fought for a copyright law and attempted to get 
Congress to buy a distinguished foreign library. When these efforts 
failed, he was disappointed but not surprised. 

Apparently that was also his feeling about his own failure as a 
writer. He was not satisfied with his own work, although in several 
letters he admitted that he hoped for literary immortality through 
his Dante, and noted the many revisions he had made of each page 
and, indeed, each sentence. He asked one correspondent to “tell 
me honestly, all my offenses against Tasso and Leonora . . . one 
fault, justly found, is better to an author or an artist than a thousand 
flatteries. Who knows but that the ‘Life and Times of Dante’ may 
profit. .. .”2?. He was scrupulous about acknowledging indebted- 
nesses to other writers, whether it was a general one to Lord Byron 
and Tom Moore, or a specific one to some poem (usually Italian) 
that had stimulated his own poetic fancy.2* The lengthy notes to 
Hesperia indicate his awareness of this, for he points out his own 
imitations of poems by Dante, Tasso, Filicaja, Alfieri, and many 
others ; he also notes the borrowing of a line from Lord Byron. He 
tried to be equally scrupulous about including the original version 
of a poem when he allowed any of his translations to be published, 
but some editors published only the translations. 

He was interested in the making and enjoying of literature, not 
in criticizing it; in relating the poem to the poet rather than in 
analyzing the work. After reading Donna Florida, he wrote Simms 
that the story seemed “a frail and feeble thread of cotton on which 
you have strung your beads of gold and pearl. The very tone of 
levity and caricature adopted would be fatal to its continuation as 
a grave poem.” Byron had succeeded with abrupt transitions from 
“graceful levity to deep-heart-stricken-grief,” but for other poets the 
imitation of Don Juan was “a thing almost always fatal.” Yet Wilde 
characteristically tempers this criticism by noting that “I have found 
beauties everywhere.””** 
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As he noted, he preferred to read not analytically but enthusias- 
tically. He preferred books which aroused ‘‘a warm glow of feeling” 
in him. A few Southern writers—especially his personal friends, 
the novelists Simms, Kennedy, and Caruthers—could awaken a mild 
and intermittent enthusiasm; he called on Longfellow, embodied the 
equivalent of an article on Tasso manuscripts in a letter to J. K. 
Paulding, and praised the work of Halleck and Bryant. More sig- 
nificant is his praise of Irving and Cooper, for they seemed to be 
finding in New York those historical and legendary qualities that 
Wilde considered necessary in literature: 


Around us are the haunts that Cooper loved, 

The glens where Irving’s Muse her revel kept: 
Here are the woods where Leatherstocking roved, 
Yonder the dell where Rip Van Winkle slept: 
Hence came the legends that so often moved 

Our admiration as we laughed or wept; 

For here it was our Country’s Genius found 

Fresh and untouched her own first fairy ground !* 


Wilde could admire without envy the work of his American 
friends, but the English poets of the seventeenth and nineteenth 
centuries interested and influenced him more profoundly. He wrote 
poems that have at least a remote kinship with the Cavalier lyrics, 
and among his poetic tributes are sonnets addressed to Lord Byron 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. But his deepest enthusiasm was 
for the Italian lyric poets of the Renaissance. These poets and their 
poems he wished to present in such a way that his fellow-countrymen 
might share the enthusiasm for them that Wilde himself felt. 
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1. Preface, Life and Times of Dante. The mss. of this book and of his 
Specimens of Italian Lyric Poets are in the Library of Congress. 

Tasso, I, 

. Tasso, Il, 268. 
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. Introduction to Petrarch selections, in Italian Lyric Poets. 

. Tasso, II, 122 

. Introduction to Boccaccio selections, in Italian Lyric Poets. 

. Preface, Hesperia (1867). 

. Hesperia, 5. 

10. Hesperia, 6-7. 

11. July 15, 1843. Given in full in Tucker, Wilde, 541-45. 

12. Hesperia, 8. 
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21. The strongest statement of Wilde’s artistic nationalism is in a letter to the 
Editor of the Knickerbocker, published December 1841, 523-29. 

22. Letter to Mrs. Rebecca Tierman, Somerville, January 31, 1842; quoted in 
Tucker, Wilde, 529-31. 

23. See the frequent and sometimes detailed notes to Hesperia. 

24. July 15, 1843. See Note 11. 

25. Hesperia, Canto III, Stanza XX. 
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“OUT OF THE CRADLE ENDLESSLY ROCKING” 


By Harry R. WARFEL 


Stop this day and night with me and you shall possess 
the origin of all poems .. . 
You shall listen to all sides and filter them from yourself.— 
SonG OF MYSELF, lines 33, 37 


The metaphysical problem of the origin of Walt Whitman’s dedi- 
cation to poetry and of his central topic is the subject of “Out of 
the Cradle Endlessly Rocking.” In accord with his notion that sen- 
sory perception supplies the basis of human knowledge, provided 
that the receiving mind can order chaotic influx into a unified whole 
and discover intuitively the appropriate conceptual meaning or anal- 
ogy, Walt found in a childhood experience—hearing a mockingbird’s 
lamenting calls to its lost mate—the stimulus that awakened “a 
thousand songs, clearer, louder and more sorrowful than yours.” 
Yet in the initial stage of his discovery the secret of his sorrowful 
mood remains hidden; this secret is whispered “incessantly” and 
“sullenly” by “the savage old mother,” the sea. He cries out for a 
“clew,” for an explanation or translation of the sea’s sound: “If I 
am to have so much, let me have more!” After a nighttime of listen- 
ing he gains an answer: 


the sea... 
Lisp’d to me the low and delicious word death, . . . 
The word of the sweetest song and all songs. 


The poem has a plotted narrative structure in the epic tradition. 
Lines 1-22 give the fundamental situation: the setting is by the sea- 
shore on a moonlit September midnight; the characters are the sea, 
the poet who is revisiting the scene and imaginatively and tearfully 
re-experiencing events that occurred in his childhood, and a mocking- 
bird. The action involves the conflict generated in the poet’s mind 
by his confrontation of his memories and the original scene, includ- 
ing the sea. “I now want to know,” he says in effect, “whether the 
‘hints’ inherent in the earlier experience and in the indelible im- 
pression—‘the thousand responses of my heart never to cease’—do 
have any meaning for me as a ‘chanter.’”” Intuitively he notes that 
the disparate elements in the experience unite “as a flock,” a mean- 
ingfully structured configuration despite the separate individuality 
of each percept. From this grouping he may gain the meaning. The 
theme of the narrative will derive from “memories,” “fitful risings 
and fallings,” “notes,” “responses,” “the myriads of thence-arous’d 
words,” and “the word stronger and more delicious than any.” 
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The fundamental situation is presented in a series of images. 
The first sixteen lines are woven together by a sequence of preposi- 
tional phrases formed by a sequential use of six different prepositions : 
out, over, down, up from, out from, from, and as. The management 
of this syntactical device, when looked at unperceptively, may seem 
to lack skill or justification. Actually, however, Whitman’s amazing 
finesse in utilizing the syntactical resources of the language has won 
a new artistic victory. Ordinarily, English structure-words carry 
very little of the burden of meaning; here each preposition gives a 
special quality to the images as they unite, as do the pieces of glass 
in a stained-glass window, to form a single picture. The first fifteen 
lines are gathered into a unit by as, the signal of similitude, so that 
the whole picture can stir the consciousness of the protagonist into 
an awareness of a deeper meaning lying within it. The binding 
clause is “I . . . A reminiscence sing.” This reminiscence, re- 
enacted by a man whose childhood emotional state is reproduced in 
the present moment, has in it the hints whereby its meaning may be 
discovered. The syntactical maneuvering achieves a single long yet 
manageable sentence to provide the entire fundamental situation of 
the narrative. Again Whitman demonstrates, throughout the poem 
as well as in the beginning, that grammar and not vocabulary is the 
malleable material of language art. 

Lines 23-54, a backward loop, give the childhood experience in 
alternating narrative and lyric passages. On the Long Island sea- 
shore in lilac-time in May for several days he watched and listened 
to two mockingbirds. On their nest, containing four eggs, the she- 
bird crouched silently, while the he-bird hovered protectively near 
at hand. Their connubial bliss is voiced in a joyous lyric, which the 
boy translated: the sun shines upon them; their delight in each other 
erases all thoughts of place and time. Then one day the she-bird, 
“may-be kill’d,” failed to return to the nest. During the remainder 
of the summer the boy watched and listened to the he-bird as it 
scanned sea and shore for its mate. 

At line 55, the loop ended, the man-poet begins to interpret the 
experience. The bird’s occasional songs of lonely waiting and sum- 
moning had evoked tears in the boy and had “pour’d forth the mean- 
ings which I of all men know.” The impressionable lad “treasur’d 
every note,” and now, a man, he translates the bird-notes into words. 
This touching lyric of grief begins with the general concept that all 
elements of nature demonstrate a togetherness in love, a comfort 
being denied the he-bird: waves embrace each other in love, the 
moon hangs low over the earth, and the sea pushes upon the land. 
Refusing to believe that the she-bird is dead or permanently absent 
from him, the he-bird successively asks whether she is out among 
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the breakers, in the moon, on the land, or among the stars. In the 
third movement of the lyric the he-bird tells its throat to sound the 
call clearer, for surely the she-bird awaits somewhere. Then, in 
another modulation, the he-bird realizes that its “carols of lonesome 
love” are “death’s carols, . . . reckless despairing carols.” For a 
moment hope—which springs eternal—rises, and the “husky-nois’d 
sea” is told to be silent, so that the she-bird’s faint response to his 
summons can be heard. In a sally of confidence the he-bird sends 
forth a “just-sustain’d note” with the warning that the she-bird must 
not be misled by the whistle of the wind, the fluttering of the spray, 
or the shadows of the leaves. Finally despair overmasters hope; in 
a burst of grief the he-bird cries out its sorrow and then resignedly 
accepts the fact of separation through death. The concluding lines 
state the situation in a mood of composure appropriate to the oc- 
casion. As a whole, the lyric is one of Whitman’s best. The se- 
quence of ideas and their emotional overtones, with each modulation 
clearly indicated by subtle metrical changes, is handled superbly. 
Only the Song of Solomon and Tennyson’s “CEnone” have beauty 
of utterance, emotional richness, imaginative elevation, and structural 
excellence equal to this lyric. It is a magnificent achievement, for 
unlike the other two poems this one gains its effectiveness almost 
wholly by musical and syntactical arrangements of images unerringly 
appropriate to and within the compass of the experience being pre- 
sented. 

At line 130 Whitman reminds the reader of the need to view the 
lyric as one element in the total scene being recreated; the lyric is 
an “aria,” a part of a larger whole (an opera). The other elements, 
“all else continuing,” include the star’s shining, the bird’s notes, the 
sea’s moaning on the shore, the moon low in the sky, the bareheaded 
boy wading in the water, and the love pent in the boy’s heart. This 
love bursts loose now and provides the basis for the interpretation 
of “The aria’s meaning.” The “trio”—the bird, the sea, and the 
tearful boy—have been speaking, each in a normal yet highly emo- 
tional way: the bird sadly imploring, the sea incessantly crying its 
secret, and the boy’s soul questioning. The effect of the conjunction 
of voices forms a startling climax to the narrative. “Are you a 
demon [that is, a demon or tutelary spirit] or a bird?” the boy- 
become-man asks; “Is it indeed toward your mate you sing? or is 
it really to me?” The answer, the protagonist’s decision, is an 
exuberant affirmative: ““Now ... I know what I am for, I awake.” 
Intuitively “in a moment” the man has discovered his vocation to 
be that of a poet, and “‘a thousand songs, . . . a thousand warbling 
echoes have started to life.” 

At line 150, signaled by “O,” the resolution or dénouement of 
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the narrative begins. A sense of awe-evoking gratitude overwhelms 
Walt-as-man as he perceives the analogy between the bird and him- 
self—each is a solitary singer—and accepts the conclusion that, truly, 
the child is father of the man. The bird as demon and messenger 
had “projected”—sent forth—the child on a quest, and now as a 
man he cannot escape the reverberations of his earlier experience of 
hearing “the cries of unsatisfied love” nor suppress the inner, fated 
necessity to be a poet. The action consequent to the climax is now 
complete. 

Yet the answer is not complete. If he is to be a poet, Walt must 
have a subject about which to write. At line 158, a transition again 
signaled by the exclamatory “O,” the theme of this poem—as of all 
his poems, he says—is explained. Somewhere in the experience, 
he says, is a hidden “clew,” a “final,” “superior,” and “subtle” word. 
He asks whether the sea-waves have been whispering the word all 
the time or whether it is in the sound formed at the shore line by 
the meeting of the “liquid rims” and the “wet sands.” The sea, 
neither delaying nor hurrying, whispers through the night the low 
and delicious word death until the sound, “creeping thence steadily 
up to [his] ears and laving [him] all over” unlocks its meaning. 

This knowledge—this interpretation of the sea’s whisper—comes 
not in the same manner as did the meaning of the bird’s song or of 
his “arous’d child’s heart,” “the boy’s soul’s questions.” That is, 
within the framework of a metaphysical analysis, Walt is clarifying 
the epistemological bases upon which credence can be given to his 
answers. He intuitively translated—or gave a one-word rendering 
to a one-sound parallel to—the bird’s song on the basis of a totality 
of sensory experience. The persistent curiosity of the boy, the 
“arous’d child’s heart,” had long-time physical and psychological 
manifestations that needed—and received—a philosophical explana- 
tion; a conceptual formulation is necessary to an understanding of 
his transition from “a peaceful child” to a man newly “arous’d” 
with “the fire, the sweet hell within.” The meaning of the sea’s 
whispers is achieved by discovering the analogy between the sound 
of the undulant wave action and the fact of death. Thus Walt 
brings to bear upon the “reminiscence” much more than a capacity 
to recall antecedent events as proof or validation of his choice of a 
career. The psychology of knowing and interpreting one’s recollec- 
tions is more significant than the mere knowing. Sensory perception 
provides the initial stage of knowledge, but these perceptions lead to 
intuitions, concepts, and analogies. Each of these modes of answer- 
getting has its own validity. When they unite in giving a single 
answer, as they do in this poem, the answer, in Walt’s estimation, is 
undoubtedly correct. Thus at line 173 Walt completes the ideational 
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content of the narrative. More subtly, more artistically than any 
other poet before his time, Walt has indicated that he has gained a 
permanent sense of the rightness of his vocation as poet and of his 
subject matter. 

The poem is not complete even if the thought is. As a work of 
art it must take a step beyond the answers achieved by the man of 
learning, in this instance the metaphysician and epistemologist. It 
must round off the structure. The finale, lines 174-183, recapitulate 
the major images in bringing together the three main characters— 
bird, boy-become-man, and sea,—and in reiterating the outcome of 
the action (the fusion of the song of the bird and the sea’s word with 
the poet’s own songs) and the theme of death. With unerring struc- 
tural skill Walt repeats the image of the cradle; in line 1 it was in- 
definite, but in line 182 it is given vivid precision and multileveled 
meaning. The cradle of the sea is indeed like a child’s cradle rocked 
by a nurse, but the concept of birth—here the birth of a poet—is 
also suggested. Thus Walt, whose greatest gift as a poet was his 
power of metaphor, closes the poem—as he began it—with a series 
of related images that form a symbolic picture. 


University of Florida 


BEFORE THE GOOD GRAY POET 
By F. DEWoLFE MILLER 


Endless scraps and fragments, covered with an untidy but always 
legible scrawl, paste but not shears much in evidence, revision super- 
scribing revision, with rarely a final fair copy—such are the literary 
remains of Walt Whitman. 

The student working through a collection of such manuscripts 
comes with a certain amount of astonishment upon a letter quite 
complete, in the autograph fretwork of William Douglas O’Connor, 
a letter of fifteen great quarto pages, its wide and even margins 
marking it as originally intended for a fair and final copy. Except 
for red wax and red ribbon, it looks for all the world as if it had 
been intended for some great document of state, ready for signatures 
at the embassies. Yet, as in most other Whitman materials, there 
had even here been a change of mind. O’Connor has made at least 
one correction on every page, and at one point Whitman himself 
revised a sentence for accuracy. 

This document is in the Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection 
of the New York Public Library, which has given permission for 
its publication here. The letter is addressed to the Secretary of the 
Interior, Hon. James Harlan, and was dated originally eighteen days 
after the Secretary had summarily dismissed Whitman from his 
clerkship in the Indian Bureau. It was intended for the signature 
of Assistant Attorney General J. Hubley Ashton, the man who se- 
cured the position for Whitman under the previous secretary, and 
who when Whitman was discharged immediately protested in person 
to his friend Harlan. Ashton, though failing to get Whitman re- 
instated, may have forestalled an objection by Harlan to Whitman’s 
being given a clerkship in the Attorney General’s office, for Whitman 
was quickly appointed to a position in that office, without loss of pay. 

The formality of the stationery on which the document was writ- 
ten is extended and intensified in every excessive comma, in every 
rounded phrase. Obviously, since the letter sought no reinstatement 
or indemnity, it was a proclamation of principle, a record for all 
future times protesting official tyranny over the mind of man. Be- 
yond that we see O’Connor already shaping a symbol from this 
official act. Behind the rejection by the people’s government lay 
the rejection by the people. Two decades passed, however, before 
O’Connor admitted in so many words that in this sense Harlan’s 
act was not notorious—that it was merely reflex. 

The files of the Attorney General’s office and of the Interior, now 
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in the National Archives, do not readily yield any record at all that 
a copy of this document was ever signed and sent. O’Connor’s ex- 
citement is apparent. As an employee of the Treasury Department, 
he would have realized that under the circumstances the proffer of 
such a statement for permanent record would have been the kind 
of gratuitous insult which one high official would ordinarily spare 
another in the same administration. It is altogether possible that 
Ashton knew nothing at all of O’Connor and Whitman’s plan to 
have him sign the letter. Thirty-seven years later, Ashton wrote 
from recollection a circumstantial account of his part in the cause 
célébre, but he made no mention at all of the letter. Since this is 
the kind of detail he would not have had to allude to even though he 
recalled it, Ashton’s relationship to the letter is purely conjectural. 


After four decades Ashton’s memory was not entirely accurate, 
but he does say 


I remember as if it were yesterday the day . . . on which O’Connor came 
down to my office . . . with Secretary Harlan’s letter to Walt in his hand, 
and his terrific outburst against the Secretary for his act of infamy, as he 
described it, when he put the letter on my table. 

Everybody who knew William O’Connor and has read ‘The Good Gray 
Poet’ can imagine the scene in my office. I fancy that there never was before 
such an outpouring of impassioned eloquence in the presence of an audience 
of one." 


The letter which O’Connor wrote eighteen days later has so far 
as I know never been referred to in print. It is important for many 
reasons. In essence it is the preliminary draft of history’s greatest 
polemic defense of a man of letters in the constantly recurring battle 
of censorship. It is also the most succinct prose summary of Whit- 
man’s purpose within the sixteen-year period between his 1856 and 
1872 prose prefaces. It affords significant comparisons with his 
unused prefatory material for the fourth edition of Leaves of Grass. 
It contains some minor hints about several other matters besides, 
with their own particular flavorings. 

This document, which for convenience may be called O’Connor’s 
‘Ashton’ letter, is first in a series of several letters and articles writ- 
ten in defense of Whitman by his volatile Irish disciple. Classified 
in another way, it is the second in a series of three documents resuli- 
ing from Harlan’s dismissal of Whitman: 

(1) July 5 and 8: Whitman’s notes carefully recording Ashton’s 
interview with Harlan July 1, as told to Whitman by Harlan on 
these two dates ;* 

(2) July 18 or 21: the letter to Harlan, in O’Connor’s hand for 
Ashton’s signature ; 
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(3) Sept. 2 (so dated, but obviously enlarged before publication 
in January): The Good Gray Poet. 

Each of these three documents embodies three identical matters 
in a progressively elaborate form: a protest to Harlan for the dis- 
missal, an assertion of the high moral character of the poet, and a 
defense of his book on the basis of its “theory.” The first document 
contains one matter hinted at only once in the next two—the alleged 
surreptitious manner in which Harlan obtained a copy of Leaves 
of Grass. The last contains an item not broached in the first two— 
a defense of Whitman’s “outrageous matter” as being more whole- 
some and in better taste than much that is found in a number of 
the great books of history, including the Scriptures. 

The question will inevitably arise whether Whitman wrote this 
letter and gave it to O’Connor to copy and send to Ashton to sign 
and send to Harlan. There are some later relays patterned like 
this, the most elaborate being suggestions for the preface of the 
London edition written by Whitman for O’Connor to send to Conway 
to convey to Rossetti. The most nearly analogous, however, is Whit- 
man’s detailed defense of himself against an attack in the Nation, 
intended for publication over the signature of Burroughs.‘ 

Whitman may of course have written out the whole first draft 
of the ‘Ashton’ letter—he certainly could have—but there is no evi- 
dence beyond the revision in his own hand that any part of the letter 
is directly his. It was O’Connor who took an instant and determined 
initiative in the Harlan affair. It was in O’Connor’s hand that the 
letter was written. O’Connor then is presumably responsible both 
for the idea of sending the letter and for the phrasing of it. 

For two years and a half Whitman had enjoyed with O’Connor 
the most extended intellectual intimacy of his life. The circum- 
stances were such that even without direct biographical record we 
can be sure the two friends had many times used their spare hours 
up in discussion of Whitman’s poetry, that they were joined occa- 
sionally by others, by Eldridge and Burroughs, and sometimes Ash- 
ton and Gurowski. 

O’Connor was a strong-minded man, and we would like to de- 
termine whether he affected Whitman’s concept of his poetic purpose. 
Later, in The Good Gray Poet, O’Connor confessed he was not the 
“authorized interpreter” of Leaves of Grass.® Nevertheless, we can 
feel fairly sure that each item of the ‘Ashton’ letter was discussed 
with Whitman and it would appear from Whitman’s revision of one 
of the passages that the final form was satisfactory to Walt. 

On the assumption that the document does represent at least 
roughly what Whitman thought of his book in 1865, we can, after 
giving a transcript of the letter, make some general comparisons of 
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it with earlier and later prefatory material, and with an unused 
introduction, as these touch on such topics as the “theory” of Leaves 
of Grass, personality in poetry, candor about physiology, religion, 
the organic principle, and nationalism (with tenuous hints about the 
American West). In the transcript which follows no attempt is 
made to give the original readings of passages which O’Connor has 
struck out or revised. Unlike Whitman, O’Connor so thoroughly 
marks over canceled passages that never more than a fair guess about 
previous readings is possible. 


Attorney General’s Office. 
July 21, 1865.° 
Hon. James Harlan. 
Secretary of the Interior. 
My dear Sir: 

In the matter of the dismissal of Mr Walt Whitman from the Department 
of the Interior at the commencement of the present month, and my interview 
with you at your office immediately afterward, on the subject, I now desire 
in justice to my own action, as the person at whose instance Mr Whitman 
was originally appointed to a position of responsibility in the Government 
employ, and as making at the interview mentioned a formal request for his re- 
instatement in that position, to present respectfully the following remarks. I 
have felt the case to be not only a peculiar one but one of gravity, and I wish 
to have my position clearly understood. 

You will recollect that upon my inquiring at that interview, the cause of 
the dismissal of Mr Whitman, your answer was that he was the author of 
Leaves of Grass. I asked whether that was all; whether he had or had not 
properly fulfilled his official duties as a clerk under the Government. You 
answered that you understood he had fulfilled his duties and that there was no 
complaint on that score; that the dismissal was solely on account of the book, 
a copy of which, with certain passages marked, you had yourself found in 
or on a desk, had examined, and had determined to dismiss him on that ac- 
count exclusively. 

Since, therefore, the book, and that alone, enters into and forms the ground- 
work of official consideration and action in the case, the true purport and 
history of that book seem to be not only appropriate to the present letter, but 
imperatively called for. I may as well say, however, that I do not feel it 
necessary for such a communication as this, to espouse the theory of the 
Leaves of Grass, any more than to reject it. My design is to confine myself 
to a description of the author’s real intentions, as seeking earnestly from his 
point of view, the interests of his country, his fellow beings and of literature; 
to show that without any question of being proselyted to the book or its theory, 
the writer as such, deserves a full and generous opportunity to carry out his 
experiment; and, furthermore, that he himself, as a man, possesses today and 
will ever possess, pre-eminent claims to the friendship and practical favor of 
each or any of the heads of the Departments of the Government. 

The book referred to, Leaves of Grass, is not at all what might, from a 
few superficial glances, be imagined; but is in fact the result of a long-digested 
wish and deliberate attempt on the part of Mr Whitman to make a poem, 
or series of poems, for two general purposes or objects. In one direction he 
aims to express a complete human personality, Soul, Body, and Intellect, each 
allowed its due proportion, and given with perfect candor and comprehension, 
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including in its plan a more absolute faith and bolder treatment than any 
other poet has yet permitted himself, especially in its prominently extolling 
the body and all its attributes and organs. The other object of his ambition 
is to contribute to the world’s literature a poem, which shall on a high key, 
treat of and be imbued with, our own country, the United States, her races 
and persons, the genius of her institutions, her great Democracy, her idiosyn- 
cracies, with the emblems and traits of all portions, north and south; and thus 
construct a book whereof our continental rocks, soils and mountains, shall 
form, as it were, the osseous structure or skeleton. The aim seems also to 
be to write essentially the epic of the stirring events of the day. Interwoven 
with all this the author outlines his type of an individuality or model of manly 
character, entirely Western and new, yet cosmopolitan, friendly and religious; 
and he would seem, indeed, to have written his book mainly for the purpose 
of putting that type on record for the future of America, especially of the 
West. The idea is immense, and perhaps it is no wonder that in embodying 
it, or attempting to embody it, with marked novelty of form, a copiousness, 
which tumbles everything over and onward like endless cataracts, and also 
by the lightning-like rapidity of their movement.’ Mr Whitman’s writings 
confound ordinary readers and in all respects are liable by the superficial to 
be misunderstood. The book indeed, makes at first perusal, few claims like 
other books, but seems more like some product or operation of nature that has 
grown up and is moving on, with reference to its own interior law & not at 
all to artificial rules or social conventions. 


Another brief of Mr Whitman’s theory® in Leaves of Grass is that Nature, 
the human body, &c, must be considered as an entirety, with all the parts in 
their relative bearing and combination, as equal and indispensable links of 
God’s chain; and that thus considered, nothing, nor any organ or natural and 
healthy act or appetite, but may properly be, as he calls it, “celebrated.” He 
rejects (and here is the trouble and disagreement between him and many 
others,) the prevailing authoritative rule and admission that the element of 
amativeness or sexuality is in itself vile, or that its organs and acts are; denies 
that they need to be excluded from mention in conversation or literature or 
from the imagery of poetry; and works on the doctrine or premise that as 
they are an important and genuine part of a sound human personality and of 
nature, and have been by the inspired writers and by all the great masters of 
poetry, sculpture and painting, freely and constantly taken and treated in a 
spirit at once devout, truthful, simple and scientific, such must become the 
ground for him who seeks enduring greatness as a poet. Such simply is his 
ground; and from it his utterances in Leaves of Grass are luxuriant and strong. 
Unquestionably they are so, because they are the loud utterances of the joy 
and pride of a developed and healthy being, as great in his body as he is in 
his soul. But the latter is never once either forgotten or infringed upon; and 
it must be claimed distinctly that whoever or whatever on any occasion, as- 
sumes from this book or any of its passages, a merely or mainly vulgar or 
licentious construction, has lamentably failed to reach the meaning of the work 
or of the passages in question, and, moreover, understands not at all the char- 
acter of Mr Whitman himself. 

In this connection, and as to the man himself, I think it imperative that 
the productions of an author of this kind, be largely tried by the standard of 
his actual life. Of Mr Whitman then, since arriving at manhood, it is not 
too much to aver that the whole twenty-five or thirty years of his life have 
formed an unvaried course of probity, patriotism and spotless personal char- 
acter. As a citizen and member of a family, or for general demeanor, his whole 
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career had been entirely irreproachable. In New York and Brooklyn, where 
he has been brought up and mostly lived and where thousands know him, he 
has perhaps not a single personal enemy. Absorbing since boyhood, the ex- 
periences both of country and city life, he has been a printer, farmer, carpenter, 
newspaper editor, &c, and has traveled over most of the United States, east, 
west, north and South. In 1855, the plan of his poems having been carefully 
determined, the first edition or instalment appeared; and though it has been 
twice successively enlarged since, it is understood the main and finishing por- 
tions are yet to come. 

In 1861, his personal movements commence adjusting themselves to an 
earnest desire for doing his part in the war. Soon afterwards, when the war 
gets fairly under way, he appears on the scene, proceeds to the front, is faith- 
fully on hand, either at the time of, or immediately subsequent to, every great 
battle, cares for the wounded, saves many and many a life, soothes the dying, 
receives their messages, is ever sending word by letters to the parents, brothers, 
wives of the injured, labors without fee or reward, continues night and day, 
summer and winter, lives in camp, threads the great army hospitals of Wash- 
ington, is daily found there among the prostrated soldiers, dresses wounds, 
solaces, caresses, inspirits, reads, fans, washes, ministering to them everywhere 
and in every way, coming in this manner into personal contact with more 
than a hundred thousand sick or wounded men, assisting numbers of the rebel 
wounded exactly the same as the rest, extending his labors through the entire 
space of the years, 1863, & 1864, and thus far in 1865, in the same direction, 
and giving all his leisure hours, without intermission, down to the time I send 
you, Mr Secretary, this communication.’ 

I cannot dismiss my letter without a few additional words on the peculiarly 
national character of Mr Whitman’s literary undertaking. There is something 
so pervading about literature that points deeply relating to it may fitly hold 
place when called for even in official communications—at any rate in this, 
under the circumstances of the pending case. Mr Whitman evidently assumes 
that Poetry in America needs to be entirely re-created. From his point of 
view, on examining, with anything like deep analysis, what now prevails in 
the United States the whole mass of current poetical works, long and short, 
consists either of the poetry of an elegantly weak Sentimentalism, at bottom 
nothing but maudlin puerilities, more or less musical in verbiage, arising out 
of a life of depression and enervation, and producing depression and enerva- 
tion, as their result;—or else that class of poetry, plays, &c, of which the 
foundation is feudalism, with its idea of lords and ladies, its imported standards 
of gentility and the manners of European high life below stairs in every line 
and verse. Such to him is the existing condition of poetry; such the product 
of the poets and poems of the time. To a spirit like his nothing can be more 
utterly contemptible. Instead of mighty and vital breezes, proportionate to 
our continent, with its powerful races of men, its tremendous historic events, 
its great oceans, its mountains and its illimitable prairies, he finds a few little 
silly fans languidly moved by shrunken fingers. This is his estimate of the 
condition which he seeks to retrieve. 

But I must draw to an end my remarks upon these topics and upon Mr 
Whitman’s case. My object is to state in the strongest manner my conviction 
and feeling that he has a right to be generously treated in carrying out his 
plans, especially in writing his proposed poems, descriptive and expressive of 
the late war. I take the ground with respect to him that whatever may be 
the flippant squibs of newspapers, the misunderstandings of hasty readers, or 
the nature of any of those idle and groundless slanders which a man of origi- 
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nality and genius is always subjected to, the rule of action of a Department 
of the Government of the United States whenever brought to bear upon him 
should be in the highest degree cordial, respectful and supporting. 

Finally I assume the position on the part of this gentleman that even the 
mere conception and attempt by him of giving us something in our literature 
which will be our own, with neither foreign spirit nor imagery nor form, but 
adapted to our case, grown out of our associations, boldly portraying the West, 
strengthening and intensifying the national soul and finding the entire fountains 
of its birth and growth in our own country, is such a grand and welcome idea, 
that he who with resolute heart and pen, makes the effort to carry it into 
execution and construct a poetic work therefrom, deserves,—no matter what 
his faults or supposed faults——more good treatment and practical assistance 
from his country and his country’s representatives, than the entire mass of the 
rest of the poets now living. 

I would request, Mr Secretary, that this communication be filed in the 
Department of the Interior, and I have the honor to remain 


Very Respectfully 
Your Obedient Servant. 
&c, &e, &c. 


The theme of the 1855 preface to Leaves of Grass is the robust, 
rich development of the Western people under the stimulus of a 
new breed of poets who would supplant the priests and even tran- 
scend the presidents. In person and poem Whitman guides the way 
to this new breed. In the 1856 preface he adds no new principle. 
Emboldened by the letter from Emerson, he merely gives a new 
emphasis. “Personality” he spells with a capital, and he begins to 
shift the focus from future poets to the present poet. Emerson years 
before proclaimed it Dante’s praise that he had written his auto- 
biography in colossal cipher. By inference we conclude that Whit- 
man is quick to agree with him that the birth of the poet is the chief 
event in chronology. 

In unused prefatory material dated 1861 Whitman says “the 
main result” and purpose of his book is “to suggest the substance 
and form of a large, sane, perfect Human Being or character for an 
American.”?° As reworked in 1864 (?), this introductory material 
softens the egotism remarkably. “One’s self” supplants song of 
“Myself,” and becomes only a few lines later, “from this book Your- 
self, before unknown, shall now rise up & be revealed.”"? 

When read against this summary of the three previous statements, 
the fourth paragraph of the ‘Ashton’ letter shows a very high degree 
of consistency. The tone has fluctuated from year to year, but the 
principle is bedrock. It was still explicit in Backward Glances, 1888. 

In this fourth paragraph O’Connor touches on—and sometimes 
in later paragraphs elaborates—most of the critical problems raised 
in the three previous essays. All four of the documents either ex- 
plicate or assume a thoroughly organic principle. They all uniformly 
defend sexuality and the necessity of candor in the poet. All four 
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presume an independent national character, but there is a progressive 
softening of the image,—and herein lies the greatest difference of 
tone between the ‘Ashton’ letter and the others. The rough, arro- 
gant and robust strength of the ideal national character is still “erect 
and haughty . . . Democracy” in 1864, but the scorn for “delicatesse” 
has been muted.** In the ‘Ashton’ letter it evaporates entirely, and 
we get a “model of manly character, entirely Western and new, yet 
cosmopolitan, friendly and religious.” 

Is this last word, “religious,” a new note in Whitman criticism? 
In his Good Gray Poet O’Connor became the first person to speak 
in print of Whitman’s religious nature. Whitman, he said, had a 
deeper religious feeling than any one else he had known. Looking 
forward to the 1872 preface, we find Whitman saying of himself: 
“When I commenced . . . from the age of twenty-eight . . . experi- 
menting much . . . one deep purpose underlay the others, and has 
underlain it and its execution ever since—and that has been the 
religious purpose.”** Whitman’s earliest poems were of course vital 
with religious feeling; in the 1855 preface he suggested that poetic 
leaders replace no longer useful priests; in 1856 he spoke con- 
temptuously of the church as an obsolete lie. But neither of these 
prefaces justifies the 1872 statement, which is obviously a rationali- 
zation—a sound one, but still a rationalization. 

Did O’Connor prompt or encourage this religious concept? As 
we investigate such questions it becomes increasingly obvious that 
there is no evidence of O’Connor’s having had any influence on the 
nature, the pace, or the emphasis of Whitman’s thought. For a 
man who talked so much of perturbations, Whitman described a 
grand and steady arc. 

Here is the chronology of the new idea taking shape. In an 
1860 advertisement of a book he never published,?* Whitman listed 
a poem “Quadrel,” apparently an earlier version of “Chanting the 
Square Deific.” In 1864 (?), he says, “A third idea, also, is or shall 
be put there, namely Religion... .”** Presumably after Drum-Taps, 
April, 1865, Whitman revised “Quadrel” for the Sequel, which ap- 
peared in November.*® O’Connor’s exulting comments on this poem 
in his pamphlet in January, 1866, show that whether he had an in- 
fluence or not he certainly had not discouraged Whitman’s increasing 
religious consciousness. An unpublished fragment in the Berg Col- 
lection, dating probably in the spring of 1866, contains the first 
statement of a specific purpose repeated in several places thereafter. 
“It is understood by his intimate friends,” says Whitman of himself, 
“that W. W. also comprehends in the plan of his poem, a series of 
pieces which shall be the expression of the religious nature of man. 
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These remain to be written, after which the author will consider his 
intentions fulfilled & his work done.”*7 

It would appear then from Whitman’s wording and from the 
other data that the religious motif was afterthought. The idea crys- 
talized in a two or three year period centering in the time of the 
‘Ashton’ letter. O’Connor’s allusions to it yield no reason for us 
to think he had a significant part in it. There were several other 
and more powerful influences at work, as for instance Whitman’s 
contact with suffering and death in the Washington hospitals. 

The skeleton similarities and the one difference between the ‘Ash- 
ton’ letter and The Good Gray Poet have already been given. All 
that remains to be stated in this connection is that there are similari- 
ties in phrasing which further indicate the fact that the earlier piece 
is prelude, and in three or four points out of five, model for The 
Good Gray Poet. Never is there any direct copying. The two 
passages closest in phrasing may be cited as a single sufficient ex- 
ample. The earlier version has: “I take the ground... that... 
the rule of action of a Department of the Government of the United 
States whenever brought to bear upon him should be in the highest 
degree cordial, respectful and supporting.” This becomes: “I make 
the claim here, that . . . the attitude of an American statesman or 
public officer towards him should be to the highest degree friendly 
and sustaining.” 

There was good reason for exploration of the theory that Whit- 
man himself wrote The Good Gray Poet. However, the best pos- 
sible effort to establish his authorship has met with reasonable 
objection.** The ‘Ashton’ letter tends, I believe, to confirm the 
conclusion that O’Connor got no more than token aid in the actual 
outlining and phrasing. On a subject other than poetry—on the 
Negro—he disagreed with Whitman, but it is obvious that O’Connor, 
imbued with Whitman’s own critical ideas about himself, adopts and 
uses Whitman’s analysis without enriching it. This further suggests 
the possibility that the richest, longest intellectual intimacy in Whit- 
man’s experience left him unperturbed in his poetical motion. 
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8. O’Connor’s use of characteristic Whitman diction, as in the word “theory,” 
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wrote for O’Connor to send Conway. Internal evidence indicates it was 
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THE “HAUNTED PERSONALITY” IN HENRY JAMES 


By GeorGE N. Dove 


In the person of the Governess in “The Turn of the Screw” 
Henry James created what was to become the most controversial of 
his characters. Evidence that he did not intend to do so, and that 
he did not read into her character some of the qualities which sub- 
sequent critics have seen, will be examined a little later in this article. 
Into this ghost tale, however, James has woven such a marvellously 
subtle quality of eeriness and terror that it is no wonder that “The 
Turn of the Screw” has come to be regarded as one of the most con- 
troversial, as well as one of the greatest, tales of the supernatural 
in our language. 

The ambiguity surrounding the haunted state of the Governess is 
just that type of uncertainty of interpretation which lends the quality 
of horror to any well-constructed ghost tale. Does the Governess 
really ‘“‘see” the ghosts of Peter Quint and Miss Jessel, or are they 
only figments of her imagination? If they are indeed products of 
her own obsessions, how do we explain the circumstances which 
strongly indicate their “reality,” as the fact that she sees the spectre 
of Peter Quint before she knows there has been such a person, or 
that the gust of frozen air which blows out the candle in little Miles’s 
bedroom comes into a room where the windows are tightly closed? 
It is interesting and perhaps significant to note that this quality of 
ambiguity characterized two of the other great ghost tales of James’s 
contemporaries, Kipling’s ‘““The Phantom Rickshaw” and W. W. 
Jacobs’s ‘“‘The Monkey’s Paw,” in each of which there is one minor 
occurrence which cannot be explained by other means than an ac- 
ceptance of the supernatural. 

The haunted state of the Governess has become the subject of a 
variety of interpretations, one of which might be characterized as 
the psychoanalytic or Freudian. This is the point of view held by 
Edna Kenton, Edmund Wilson, Marius Bewley, and William Troy,’ 
who maintain that the “ghosts” in the story are the products of her 
emotional repressions, particularly those of a sexual nature. Ed- 
mund Wilson, who bases his theory upon the assumption that there 
is never any reason to believe that anybody but the Governess sees 
the ghosts, points out elements in the story which he interprets as 
symbols of her sex-starved nature: thus Flora’s fitting the two 
pieces of wood together, the fact that the male ghost appears on a 
tower and the female spectre by a lake, and, most of all, the manner 
in which the Governess tries to take emotional possession of Miles, 
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all become symbols in the Freudian sense.? William Troy also in- 
sists upon a psychoanalytic interpretation: when the Governess be- 
gins her afternoon walk on the day when she presumably first sees 
the ghost of Peter Quint, all nature is at peace; after she encounters 
the spectre, the garden is transformed into a scene of desolation. The 
phenomenon Troy interprets as a case of “projection,” in the psy- 
choanalytic sense.* 

A similar psychological approach is made by Osborn Andreas, to 
whom the psychopathic malady of the Governess is a case of “emo- 
tional cannibalism,” the “obsessive and rapacious emotional de- 
vouring of two innocent children by an emotionally avid governess.’”* 
A less spectacular interpretation is offered by Elizabeth Stevenson, 
who points out that James’s Governess is in the tradition of Jane 
Eyre, another governess who had to contend with a mysterious old 
house and an imperious young master.® 

No list of explanations of the haunted state of the Governess 
would be complete without James’s own. In his Notebooks, just 
after the record of his conversation with Archbishop Benson, which 
gave him the germ of this story, there appears this significant addi- 
tion: “The story to be told—tolerably obviously—by an outside 
spectator, observer.’* Revealing action through a character who is on 
the scene is one of James’s most frequent methods of story-telling, of 
course, and there is reason to believe that the job of the Governess is 
to keep a record of the strange happenings at Bly. She is not to 
explain them away, because in so doing she would remove the 
atmosphere of thick mystification essential to James’s tone of horror." 
Such an explanation is rejected by Edmund Wilson and the other 
Freudian interpreters, who hold that James has either woven into 
a seemingly simple situation such subtleties as their interpretation of 
the character of the Governess implies, or brought to “The Turn of 
the Screw” his own frustrations. 

It is curious that none of the participants in the “Turn of the 
Screw” controversy has sought to interpret the character of the 
Governess in the perspective of James’s other “haunted personalities,” 
which he had created in the years immediately preceding the writing 
of his great ghost tale, many of whom in their haunted states bear a 
resemblance to the plight of the Governess. It will be the purpose of 
this article to examine the six ghost stories written by James between 
1891 and 1898 (the date of “The Turn of the Screw’’), to seek to 
determine whether there are any characteristics or qualities of the 
haunted persons in them which are similar to those of the Governess. 
It is here proposed that the “haunted personality” in James is char- 
acterized by one or more of three qualities: anxiety over the security 
of one’s own position, anxiety for the security of other persons, and 
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curiosity. It will be observed that each of these qualities is inherent 
in the situation of the Governess, and it seems not unreasonable to 
assume that she is a typical Jamesian “haunted personality.” 

In a sense, James wrote no “ghost stories” after he had become 
a mature writer, for the center of interest in his tales is not the 
haunter but the haunted. He makes this clear when he says, in the 
preface to the volume containing the ghostly tales in the New York 
Edition, 
We want it clear, goodness knows, but we also want it thick, and we get the 


thickness in the human consciousness that entertains and records, that amplifies 
and interprets it.’ 


His treatment of the supernatural, therefore, is the presentation of 
the ghost-sense as it has grown into someone’s consciousness.*° He 
assumes that evil springs from psychical disturbances, sometimes 
psychopathic in origin." James thus developed what may be called 
the ‘‘psychological ghost story,” and the Jamesian spook is evoked 
out of the obsessions of anxiety and curiosity which characterize his 
haunted persons. 

James’s first four ghost stories, “The Romance of Certain Old 
Clothes” (1868), “De Grey: A Romance” (1868), “The Last of the 
Valerii” (1874), and “The Ghostly Rental” (1876) are the work of 
a writer who had not found himself as a creator of the “haunted 
personality.” They are thus not in the same tradition as ““The Turn 
of the Screw,” and will not be considered in this study. After an 
interval of fifteen years, during which no ghostly tales appeared, 
James produced “Sir Edmund Orme” (1891), the first of the group 
of six tales which I shall examine. 

The Jamesian haunted person in the six tales preceding “The 
Turn of the Screw” is a personality obsessed with one of two types 
of anxiety: anxiety for the security of his own position, or for the 
security of another. Of the two, the person obsessed by the fear for 
the security of his own position is considerably the more common. 

In “Nona Vincent” James created an unusual type of ghost, the 
spectre of a character in a play, who appears to the author of that 
dramatic creation at a moment when he is obsessed by the fear that 
his career is about to be ruined by the failure of the actress who is 
playing the part of Nona Vincent. Allan Wayworth, the playwright, 
is plagued by an anxiety which has arisen from his failure to make 
his leading lady be Nona Vincent. At the moment of his most in- 
tense anxiety, there appears to him the real Nona Vincent, just as 
he has envisioned her in his play. It is interesting to notice that 
the fear of Wayworth just before his visitation is strikingly similar 
to that experienced later by the Governess: 
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He became conscious, the next day, that his danger would be other than this, 
and yet he couldn’t have expressed to himself what it would be. Danger was 
there, doubtless—danger was everywhere, in the world of art, and still more 
in the world of commerce; but what he really seemed to catch, for the hour, 
was the beating of the wings of victory.” 


This sort of anxiety for one’s own security appears to have become a 
certain cause for the evocation of a Jamesian ghost, as we shall 
presently see. 

Blanche Adney, in “The Private Life,” is another person fearful 
for the security of her position. An actress who has reached the 
critical age of forty without having played a really important role, 
she fears that the great opportunity may be about to pass her by. It 
is she, and she alone, who experiences the ghastly tendency of Lord 
Mellifont to dissolve before the eye when he thinks himself unob- 
served. She, like the Governess, is the only person in the story to 
whom this revelation is unquestionably allowed.* 

The ghost in “Sir Dominick Ferrand” is not a visible or audible 
spectre, but rather the eerie presence which surrounds a set of old 
letters accidentally discovered by Peter Barron, a young journalist. 
The letters are damning to the reputation of the late great statesman, 
Sir Dominick Ferrand, and Peter Barron is strongly tempted to 
publish them and thus to establish himself in the journalistic world. 
He is prevented from doing so by a ghostly compulsion which at- 
tends him from the moment of their discovery. Now, Peter Barron 
is just such another anxiety-ridden character as Allan Wayworth 
and Mrs. Adney: his fear is that he may fail to catch the great oppor- 
tunity which will establish him. Because his other writings have 
been repeatedly rejected by publishers, he sees in the letters his only 
chance to break into print.’ 

Owen Wingrave, in the tale which bears his name, is another 
anxious—and haunted—character. The last of a distinguished family 
of military men, Owen decides at the last moment not to apply for 
his commission in the army and thus brings down upon himself the 
wrath of his family. This predicament produces in him an anxiety 
which is symbolized in his ancestral residence, the home of his mil- 
itary forbears: 


“Oh the house—the very air and feeling of it. There are strange voices in it 
that seem to mutter at me—to say dreadful things as I pass. I mean the general 
consciousness and responsibility of what I’m doing. Of course it hasn’t been 
easy for me—anything rather! I assure you, I don’t enjoy it.’™ 


Here again is the theme of anxiety for position. 

It seems to this writer that no one should attempt an analysis of 
the character of the Governess in “The Turn of the Screw” without 
a careful examination of ‘The Friends of the Friends” (1896), the 
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last ghostly tale written by James before “The Turn of the Screw.” 
There is a striking similarity between the predicaments in the two 
tales, because “The Friends of the Friends” is also recounted in the 
form of an old document written by the narrator (who also, inci- 
dentally, remains anonymous), the record of the feeling of a jealous 
woman whose credibility must be determined by the reader him- 
self.?* 

The fear of the narrator in “The Friends of the Friends” is, again, 
anxiety for her own security: specifically, it is the fear of losing the 
love of her fiancé. In this story, James gives one of those original 
“turns” which characterize his best ghostly fiction, in that the person 
who apparently sees the ghost is not the haunted one. The narrator, 
fearing the loss of her lover, prevents his meeting a feminine friend 
who wishes to make his acquaintance. The friend dies, but pre- 
sumably not until she has paid a visit to the narrator’s fiancé. 
Whether the visit takes place before or after her death is an ambiguity 
which James never sees fit to resolve. At any rate, the jealous nar- 
rator is obsessed by the notion that her fiancé has established a 
liaison with her departed friend and breaks their engagement. It is 
noteworthy that she feels what she calls her “sharp foreboding” 
before the appearance of the alleged spectre, just as did Allan Way- 
worth, Mrs. Adney, Peter Barron, and Owen Wingrave.* 

Here, then, is the same sense of uneasiness, the same jealous re- 
gard for others, and the same ambiguity that is characteristic of the 
plight of the Governess in “The Turn of the Screw.” 

Besides this anxiety for self, there is apparent in the stories under 
consideration another kind of anxiety which obsesses the “haunted 
personality,” an anxiety for the security of a loved one. Such is the 
obsession of Mrs. Marden in “Sir Edmund Orme,” whose sense of 
guilt arises from the fact that she once played false to a lover who 
consequently committed suicide, and whose shape now dogs the foot- 
steps of her daughter. Mrs. Marden’s anxiety, like that of the 
others I have discussed, precedes the appearance of the ghost, but un- 
like the others she is anxious not for herself but for her loved one.** 

Besides these obsessions of anxiety, there appears in James’s 
haunted persons another trait, curiosity. This characteristic takes 
two forms: there is what might be called the “curious observer,” a 
person who moves on the outer fringes of the action until he enters 
upon the haunted state, and whose curiosity is of an intellectual 
variety, at least until he, too, begins to experience the ghosts; the 
other form is curiosity which becomes an obsession, which is emo- 
tional rather than intellectual. 

One of the “curious observers” is the narrator in “Sir Edmund 
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Orme,” who realizes that there is something wrong with Mrs. 
Marden, and who takes delight in speculating about the matter : 


The first day I was there she dropped two or three of these references—she 
had already indulged in more than one—to the mystic initiation in store for 
me; so that I began, as the phrase is, to chaff her about it, to say I’d rather 
it were less wonderful and take it out at once. She answered that when it 
should come to me I’d have indeed to take it out—there would be little enough 
option.” 


Mrs. Marden does not explain what it is that is to “come to” the 
narrator, but shortly afterward he sees the ghost of Sir Edmund 
Orme for the first time. 

The narrator in “The Private Life” is in much the same position ; 
he knows that Mrs. Adney has experienced something uncanny, but 
gets from her no satisfactory explanation. His curiosity leads him 
to the discovery of another psychic manifestation, the alternate 
identity of Clare Vawdrey, the novelist. His curiosity, like that 
of the narrator in “Sir Edmund Orme,” has a strong flavor of amuse- 
ment, and he is neither obsessed nor terrified. 

A different kind of curiosity, one which becomes an obsession, is 
that which impels Peter Barron to read the mysterious letters in 
“Sir Dominick Ferrand.”** His curiosity is closely allied with the 
anxiety which I have already described, and his situation is thus 
strikingly similar to that of the Governess. 

Thus it would appear that there is a kind of pattern in James’s 
“haunted personalities” during the years immediately preceding “The 
Turn of the Screw”: they are persons obsessed with anxiety and 
curiosity, or, as in the case of the “curious observers,” their curiosity 
is of a detached and intellectual sort. Any argument about appear- 
ance and reality becomes, in the case of each of them, a purely aca- 
demic question. Who can assess the degree of “reality” in the 
haunted state of Mrs. Marden, of Owen Wingrave, or of the jealous 
narrator in “The Friends of the Friends”? It is in just this kind of 
ambiguity that there lies the terror of the good ghost story, and 
James’s ghosts are no less terrifying because of the “psychological” 
origin.?? 

When we re-examine the character of the Governess in “The Turn 
of the Screw” in the light of these considerations, it becomes evident 
that she is in the tradition of the Jamesian “haunted personality.” 
There is in her, before the first of the series of visitations, a strong 
anxiety for the security of her position. Anxiety there is, too, for 
the welfare of another, little Miles. Linked with these anxieties 
there is a curiosity which has become an obsession. 

Her narrative opens on a note of fear for herself and her position : 
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I remember the whole beginning as a succession of flights and drops, a little see- 
saw of the right throbs and the wrong. After rising, in town, to meet his ap- 
peal I had at all events a couple of very bad days—found all my doubts bristle 
again, felt indeed sure I had made a mistake.™ 


And a little later: 


What I felt the next day was, I suppose, nothing that could be fairly called a 
reaction from the cheer of my arrival; it was probably at the most only a slight 
oppression produced by a fuller measure of the scale, as I walked round them, 
gazed up at them, took them in, of my new circumstances.” 


Now, this is exactly the same kind of foreboding which precedes 
the haunted states of Allan Wayworth, Mrs. Adney, Peter Barron, 
Owen Wingrave, and the narrator in “The Friends of the Friends.” 
It is a kind of disturbed uneasiness, not easily placed within any 
frame of reference, and yet connected somehow with a sense of in- 
security in respect to oneself and one’s position. 

Besides this kind of anxiety, the Governess feels another for the 
security of little Miles. The child has been expelled from school for 
some unexplained cause, and she experiences a helplessness which 
arises from her difficult relation with her employer: 


Some one would appear there at the turn of a path and would stand before me 
and smile and approve. I didn’t ask more than that—I only asked that he 
should know; and the only way to be sure he knew would be to see it, and the 
kind light of it, in his handsome face.” 


Compare this helpless anxiety with that of Mrs. Marden, in “Sir 
Edmund Orme,” which was also an anguished consciousness of the 
plight of a loved one. 

There is, of course, in the Governess a strong element of curiosity 
at the beginning of the story. Here is not the detached amusement 
of the “curious observer” but the obsessed curiosity of Peter Barron. 
Hers, like Barron’s, is closely allied with her anxiety for her position. 
It is cast in two frames of reference: concern for Miles, and wonder 
at the nature of the mystery surrounding the old house at Bly. 

The condition of the Governess which I have just described, like 
those states of mind of the other “haunted personalities,” is ante- 
cedent to the actual appearance of the spectres. It would thus ap- 
pear that there is, in the Jamesian haunted mind, a sort of psycho- 
logical “set” which precedes the haunted state. If these difficulties in 
the case of the Governess have some sexual implications, there is 
precedent for them in the plight of the narrator in “The Friends of 
the Friends.” 

Without seeking to refute any of the theories which have been 
advanced regarding the character of the Governess, I have here at- 
tempted to show that, since she is in the tradition of James’s other 
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“haunted personalities,” no analysis of her condition could be com- 
plete without comparison with those of her predecessors. Like Allan 
Wayworth, Mrs. Adney, Peter Barron, Owen Wingrave, and the nar- 
rator in “The Friends of the Friends,” she experiences an anxiety for 
self and position. Like Mrs. Marden, she feels anxiety for the se- 
curity of another person. Like Peter Barron, she experiences a 
curiosity which begins to become an obsession. These appear to be 
the states of the haunted mind which precede the appearance of the 
Jamesian ghost. 
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INDIA IN ANGLO-AMERICAN FICTION 


By K. R. Srinivasa IYENGAR 


Fiction with Indian local colour is a small but distinctive seg- 
ment of Anglo-American fiction. Indians themselves have written 
fiction in English—a segment within the segment—but we shall not 
consider them here. The Americans came into the picture only to- 
wards the tail-end, and we may include also R. Prawer Jhabvala—a 
Pole who has married an Indian and is writing English fiction—in 
our survey, if only to demonstrate how creative writing can leap 
over the barriers of race, language and religion. 

Anglo-Indian fiction is actually over 150 years old. Hockley’s 
Pandurang Hari appeared in 1826, and his Tales of the Zenana next 
year. Meadows Taylor was a more ambitious writer, and his series 
of tales—Confessions of a Thug (1839), Tipoo Sultan, Tara, Ralph 
Darnell, and Seeta (1873)—tried to cover about 200 years of Indian 
history from 1657 to 1857. Novelists like W. D. Arnold (Oakfield, 
1853) and John Lang (The Ex-Wife, 1859) were interested in study- 
ing the Anglo-Indian community in India, while Alexander Allardyce 
was more attracted to the children of the soil. 

It is with Rudyard Kipling, however, that we come to the first 
great writer of Anglo-Indian fiction. Kipling is acknowledged today 
as an English classic, but it is well to remember that it was as a 
painter of Indian life that his most enduring work was done. His 
principal merit was that he knew his limitations as well as his 
strength. He knew there were things in India which he could not 
hope to penetrate— 

A stone’s throw out on either hand 
From the well-ordered road we tread 
And all the world is wild and strange... 


For we have reached the Oldest Land 
Where the Powers of Darkness range. 


The real India—what is it? With her variety and complexity India 
both dazzles and daunts the casual visitor. In his Jungle Books, 
Kipling doesn’t attempt to pluck out the heart of the mystery. 
“Truth,” he said once, “is a naked lady, and if by accident she is 
drawn up from the bottom of the sea, it behoves a gentleman either 
to give her a print petticoat or to turn his face to the wall and vow 
that he did not see.” Kipling’s pictures of jungle-spotted, supersti- 
tion-ridden India are thus neither the whole truth nor truth naked 
and unadorned. There are evasions, and there are print petticoats. 

What was best in Kipling found impressive utterance in the 
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novel, Kim, and in the fine short story, “The Miracle of Purun 
Bhagat.” In Kim Kipling found himself at last, for there is here 
Plenty—in scene, character and incident. And the Grand Trunk 
Road is beautifully alive. The singular pair, the Buddhist Lama 
and his neophyte Kim enact before us the eternal drama of quest and 
discovery, aspiration and fulfilment. The River of Arrow gurgles 
past, the journey’s end is near and the Lama is content to die cross- 
ing his hands on his lap and smiling as a man may smile who has 
won salvation for himself and his beloved. In the short story, “The 
Miracle,” there is yet another affirmation of the essential unity of 
all life, the harmony at the heart of all living beings. While Kim 
spans out in leisurely freedom, ‘“‘Purun Bhagat” is straight, pointed, 
intense. Purun Bhagat gives up position, power and comfort, and 
takes to the open road, and arrives at the summit of a hill to live 
with the village folk. When the great crisis comes, Purun Bhagat 
proves that he is no mere self-illumined ecstatic but the saviour of 
his people. Mowgli (of the Jungle Books), Kim and Purun Bhagat 
are milestones in the evolutionary race from life to mind, from mind 
to the further horizons of Consciousness still stretching ahead; and 
in these three figures, Kipling has given his testament of ardour and 
aspiration and rounded fulfilment. 

Then came E. M. Forster’s A Passage to India (1924), a work of 
prose art and one of the supreme triumphs of modern prose fiction. 
The title is suggestive. It is not only Mrs. Moore and Miss Quested 
that make a passage to India, it is even more the English reader who 
is invited to make the passage—in other words, to try to understand 
India, the country, the people, the tangle of relationships between 
Hindu and Muslim, and between the Indians and the British; and, 
besides, the book is Forster’s own attempt to effect this passage. If 
with his gifts of sympathy and imagination he can send out creepers 
of understanding, so can other Englishmen—so can others. It is 
easy to categorise and compartmentalise, and think in terms of con- 
traries and contradictions. Here, the Mosque and the Muslims, 
there, the Temple and the Hindus; in the market-place, the Indians 
jostle about, buying, selling, yelling, and in the Club, the ruling race 
drink, play golf and breathe lofty disdain; all occasionally meet on 
neutral ground, like the Marabar Caves,—and the situation then be- 
comes explosive even without an actual explosion. Yet there is Mrs. 
Moore who has the gift of intuitive understanding which leaps over 
all man-made barriers. Suspicion, jealousy and hatred form the 
roots of misery, and love is the one sure solvent of all varieties of 
mistrust. Mrs. Moore can love, and with love comes understanding ; 
so her mother-love has the primordial wisdom and infinite patience 
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of Mother India. Forster seems to say: let love come first—judg- 
ment can be deferred. 


Forster’s achievement, however inimitable, was bound to pro- 
voke imitators, and the best of them was Edward Thompson. An 
Indian Day, Night Falls on Siva’s Hill and A Farewell to India 
(1930) form a trilogy of considerable power and amplitude. The 
buried temples and forts of old Vishnugram (in A Farewell to 
India) recall the Marabar Caves of Forster’s novel. Again, the issue 
is between the foreigner in India and the Indian community during 
the days of the nationalist agitation against the British bureaucracy. 
Mr. Thompson’s view is that the Englishmen in India, however able 
at their particular jobs, were intellectually third-rate, with their 
minds “fed on starch and saw-dust.” What did their civilising mis- 
sion come to, after all? ‘They had brought the mills and factories 
and heavy, squat, white buildings; they had no homes here, they 
merely ruled and criticised and had their pleasure and went away. 
They did not care to understand, they did not love or praise or feel 
happiness.” Edward Thompson also wrote Krishna Kumari, a play 
inspired by a tragic episode mentioned in Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan, 
and The Youngest Disciple, a novel that tries to present obliquely the 
personality of Gautama Buddha. 

There was the phenomenon of L. H. Myers too, who went to 
Mughal times for his inspiration. His tetralogy, The Near and the 
Far, is among the indubitable achievements of our time, history fused 
with fiction, and philosophy subsumed by the fiction. It is in a class 
apart. 

During the early thirties, a few novels appeared—none outstand- 
ing, of course, but all symptomatic of the interest aroused by India. 
Lady Flavia Giffard’s Keep Thy Wife and Mrs. Craig’s Palace of 
Intrigue needn’t detain us, but Hindu Heaven by Max Wylie de- 
serves, perhaps, more than a passing mention. The chief characters 
in the book are professors or Christian missionaries connected with 
educational work. Nationalist politics must inevitably serve as a 
background to a novel like this; but the main satire is actually di- 
rected against the educational system—especially the racket run by 
professors and other college teachers who dominate Boards of Studies 
and get their own ‘books’ prescribed as text-books. And what books 
—‘paper-bound, typographical mess-pots from the pens of doltish 
nincompoops and academic charlatans”! Of the vicissitudes of 
British policy in India, one character is made to say: “India is suc- 
cessively at the mercy of the fox, the goose, the peacock, the serpent, 
the ostrich, the billy-goat and the mule.” Hindu Heaven is an out- 
spoken novel, peopled by a group of interesting or amusing char- 
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acters, and it carried a full load of reasonably fair comment and 
criticism. 

The stream of Anglo-Indian fiction has continued to flow during 
the forties and fifties—and it may be said almost that the volume has 
increased rather than otherwise. Dennis Gray Stoll made India in 
1942 the theme of his novel, The Dove Found No Rest (1946). In 
that fateful year, Congress-Government differences and individual 
and national destinies coalesced, and Bharat was rocked as if by an 
earthquake. The Japanese menace led to considerable movements 
of population, and the normal life of the people was dislocated in 
many parts of the sub-continent. The spectre of famine raised its 
head in Bengal, Bijapur, and elsewhere. There was frustration 
everywhere, but Delhi ruled by red tape and Mahatma Gandhi 
languished in the Aga Khan palace. Mr. Stoll has caught something 
of all this in his novel, though it must be confessed that his pictures 
of the Tamil village, Dolarampur, and its inhabitants are hardly con- 
vincing ; he is more happy, however, when he moves to the cotton 
city of Radhandram. 

Charles Fabri’s Indian Flamingo, on the other hand, is less pre- 
occupied with politics and is rather a study in social and human re- 
lationships. The sophisticated, anglicised, frustrated Indian forms 
a new ‘caste’ by himself; he has a fissured soul, one part still ob- 
scurely sucking nourishment from the mother, the state of Bharat, 
and the other deliberately exiling itself to the adopted father, the 
West. This fissure in the soul is a deeper malady than the tensions 
arising from the occasional mixed marriages on which Mr. Fabri 
builds his plot. Kishen Lal marries an Englishwoman ; Padma loves 
John Fawcett—and Saidullah and George Lindhurst (both John’s 
friends) are also in love with Padma. ‘Highbrows all,’ they go 
round the prickly pear, the prickly pear, the prickly pear: ‘What a 
set!’ Matthew Arnold might have summed them up. But tragedy 
gate-crashes into this artificial world; Saidullah commits suicide, 
George eliminates himself, and John marries Padma. 

Charles Leslie Holden’s Videhs is described as “a novel of Indian 
life.” Again the searchlight is turned towards the educated middle 
class Indian and the fissure in his soul. He is often a pathetic 
wanderer between two worlds, one dead, the other powerless to be 
born. He drifts from the village to the town or city to consort with 
other lost souls. He tries in vain to make the best of both worlds, 
the old and the new; his wife is often no more than a doll at home 
or a drudge; certainly the mother of his children, but not a comrade, 
not readily considered fit for intellectual companionship. More re- 
cently, women too have received education, and the fissure in the 
soul extends to them as well. In Mr. Holden’s novel, Kalyan and 
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Videhi marry, the marriage being arranged by their parents; but 
Videhi obscurely but resolutely rebels against the position in which 
she finds herself, and leaves her husband. She joins a Medical Col- 
lege at Delhi, falls in love with a doctor who dies of the plague, and 
spends some uneventful years as a Government physician in an up- 
country station. She presently meets her husband (now a member 
of the Indian Civil Service) at a marriage party, she finds that her 
old repugnance is now gone, and so they are united at last. This is 
a fairy-tale ending, no doubt, and there are other serious blemishes 
in the story; nevertheless, it is a simply and unpretentiously written 
novel, and it makes the reader ponder over the plight of the new in- 
telligentsia whose chief disease is their rootlessness. 

Yet another “novel of modern India” is Mr. Ira Morris’s The 
Bombay Meeting (1955). An international congress of authors 
meets at Bombay, and the Secretary-General Raif Ashton is very 
eager to make it a success. But even the Society of Authors and 
Critics is but a bundle of human beings—and situations not exactly 
foreseeable arise in consequence. Shakuntala is, in a sense, the 
central character; she had been caught in the Punjab partition- 
tragedy of 1947, and is broken within; she is married to Mr. Club- 
wala, yet she is like one dead. The young American writer Jason 
Cole brings her to life for a while, but it is more than she can bear, 
and she ends her life. It has been the lot of Indian women to suffer 
through the ages—Krishna Kumari in one way, Shakuntala in an- 
other, and always there is the legacy of Draupadi, the supreme victim 
and the supreme heroine. “Perhaps in India nothing did change, 
despite the outer manifestations of change”: the saving ‘perhaps’! 
Mr. Morris’s is an entertaining book on the surface, but it is not 
lacking in serious intention. For sheer entertainment, however, 
Compton Mackenzie’s Ben Nevis Goes East (1954) can have but 
few equals. The Scottish laird, Ben Nevis, ‘goes East’ to rescue his 
son from the clutches of a divorced woman, Angela. Many paths 
converge to the palace of the Maharaja of Bangapatnam, and after 
many alarums and excursions, Angela marries the Maharaja of 
Tussore, and Ben Nevis returns home in triumph. It would be 
idle to call Ben Nevis Goes East a novel of Indian life; but it is good 
fun, with not a dull page in it. 

Two novels on Kashmir too may be mentioned. H. E. Bates’s 
The Scarlet Sword (1950) covers the events of 1947: the Maharaja 
has acceded to India, the Afridi tribesmen and the Pathans (abetted 
by the Pakistani Government) invade Kashmir. A convent is raided, 
the nuns and the other inmates are violated, and terror is let loose, 
till at last the Indian army of liberation arrives upon the scene to 
bring security and peace back to the people. This is the background, 
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while the foreground drama concerns Kaushalya a prostitute, Crane 
a press correspondent, and Miss Julie who falls in love with him. 
Mr. Bates develops the theme in his usual realistic manner, and he 
has vividly projected before the reader the horrors of ‘Jehad’ or 
‘holy war’. They Came to a Mountain by Miss Pat Miles also takes 
us to post-1947 Kashmir. Simon Harding, an English novelist, and 
Maya Gokhale (who is on her way to Srinagar to join her husband) 
meet on the way, spend a night together,—and separate. It is a 
pointless novel, but it manages to be just readable. Among the 
background characters are the Maharaja of Kashmir, Sheikh Ab- 
dulla and the late Sardar Patel. 

Of recent Anglo-Indian novelists, none has achieved more suc- 
cess than—or indeed as much as—John Masters. His family has 
been associated with India for generations, and John Masters him- 
self was born in India and has seen military service here. In 1948 
he retired, and he has since settled down near New York. He is 
credited with the ambition to write 35 novels covering the history 
of the British in India. Of the five or six novels already published 
(the latest is Far, Far The Mountain Peak, 1957), two deserve 
special mention. Nightrunners of Bengal (1951) is a vivid imagi- 
native recreation of the events leading up to the ‘Mutiny’ of 1857— 
otherwise known as the first War of Indian independence. The 
two central characters are Sumitra, Rani of Kishanpur, and Captain 
Savage, who is enabled by circumstances to wreck her plans for the 
overthrow of British rule. The canvas is filled with a variety of 
characters, British and Indian, and the telling of the story is mas- 
terly. Perhaps there is a hint of Lakshmi Bai, the celebrated Rani 
of Jhansi, in Sumitra, Rani of Kishanpur, though of course only in 
so far as she symbolises the historical Rani’s ‘flame of courage’. 
There are men of good will on both sides of the conflict—and there 
are the bunglers, timeservers and traitors also. Nor does Mr. Mas- 
ters blatantly take sides; he is not out to prove a thesis, nor indict 
a nation or a class. However, it is difficult to say whether there is 
any historical justification for the incidental details of the story such 
as the orgies on Holi Day, or whether it is all a pure fabrication on 
the novelist’s part. Altogether there is too much ‘bitchery’ and 
treachery in the novel, and characters like the Silver Guru (an 
Irish renegade-leper masquerading as a Hindu fakir and directing 
the insurrection) and the Rani herself are too fantastic—made up 
of too many discordant elements—to sound convincing. Be the 
rights and the wrongs of the quarrel what they may, one thing is 
clear to men like Sir Hector: “If we can trust no one in this whole 
country, after a hundred years of dominion, we deserve the annihi- 
lation our all-wise Father will certainly mete out.” The uprising 
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fails in 1857; but Sumitra will break, but not bend: “The rebellion 
will go on until I and those who will follow me are wiped out. . . .” 

Nightrunners was followed by The Deceivers and The Lotus 
and Wind, and in 1954 Bhowani Junction appeared, exploiting con- 
temporary history. Nearly 100 years have elapsed since the Rani 
of Kishanpur’s abortive attempt to throw off the British yoke. The 
‘Quit India’ movement, the formation of the I.N.A. by Subhas Bose, 
and the Naval Mutiny bring home to the ruling power that not one 
Indian, soldier or civilian, wants the continuance of British rule. 
So the British decide to ‘quit’—but only after dividing the country, 
a final wrong added to the untold wrongs done to India. Such is 
the background. But the foreground drama concerns mainly a group 
of Anglo-Indian (Eurasian) characters—especially Victoria and Pat- 
rick, who having found and lost each other more than once, ulti- 
mately marry, letting bygones be bygones. Now Victoria, though 
she is meant to be a contrast to her ‘immoral’ sister Rose Mary, is 
hardly any better herself! Bhowani Junction has proved a best 
seller, and as a film has reached some millions; but as a novel it is 
less satisfying than Nightrunners, for one cannot escape the feeling 
that the story-telling as well as the characterisation is spoilt by 
overemphasis, bad psychology and the desire to fabricate a best seller 
somehow by throwing together politics, satire and sex. 

Another recent novel, John Godden’s The City and the Wave, 
also concentrates on the fortunes of an Anglo-Indian couple. Here, 
however, the race question is but distantly hinted at, not overdone 
as in Bhowani Junction. The ‘city’ is modern Calcutta, whose popu- 
lation has increased greatly as a result of the war, the partition of 
Bengal, and the influx of refugees. Len Chase is obsessed by the 
problem of overpopulation, and although married to Marie, proves a 
reluctant husband and an even more reluctant father. His mad at- 
tempts to prevent his wife giving birth to their child are tragi-comic 
—but all’s well in the end, Marie is delivered of a boy, and even 
Len Chase is reconciled to the event. The novel powerfully evokes 
the population problem as it is apt to affect weakly sentimental peo- 
ple. Yet the solution surely is not indiscriminate birth-control or 
race suicide but healthy and wise living in terms of sound moral 
restraint—living alertly and purposively in hope of a better world, 
not cantering madly in despair towards annihilation. 

Of American writers who have written about India, Louis Brom- 
field and Pearl Buck come foremost. In Night in Bombay (1940) 
and The Rains Came (1937), Mr. Bromfield takes us to modern 
Bombay and to a native state respectively. His principal characters 
are the sophisticated upper middle class, and they are like maddened 
monkeys—or cats on hot tin roofs—who must jabber and dance and 
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strike indecent attitudes and tire themselves out before peace can 
come to them. Mr. Bromfield’s stories are meant to grip or enter- 
tain, not to stimulate thought—it would be foolish to take them 
seriously. Pearl Buck’s Come My Beloved (1953), however, de- 
serves more serious notice. Mr. MacCard Senior, widower and 
multi-millionaire, after a visit to India, wants to Christianise India; 
but when his own son, David, offers to become a missionary, he 
promptly disowns him. MacCard II, nothing daunted, organises a 
Christian University in India, but when his son wishes to identify 
himself with Mahatma Gandhi and India’s dumb hungry millions, 
disowns as promptly this Sadhu MacCard. Nor does MacCard IIT 
behave any better when put to the test: his daughter Livy wants to 
marry Jatin, an Indian doctor, but the father is furious—What, a 
MacCard marry an Indian? The heavens would surely fall,—and 
Christian charity must shift for itself! The interest some foreigners 
—some, not all—take in India is often a pose, a hobby, a joke, and 
even a trap; their hearts are not engaged, and certainly not their 
souls. A more recent American novel on India is Margaret Lee 
Runbeck’s The Year of Love (1956). Miss Runbeck has served in 
India and taught at Lucknow, and in her novel shows the Indian 
system of arranged marriages in a favourable light. The trouble 
with Soni and Anand is that—as with many couples—the husband 
is more sophisticated than the wife. Miss Runbeck’s emphasis on 
the role of the missionaries in India is irritating, for foreign mis- 
sionaries are as a class more like the MacCards and seldom bear 
resemblance to a Schweitzer. Race and colour raise a barrier which 
generally proves all but insurmountable. 

Mrs. Ruth Prawer Jhabvala too seems to believe that ‘arranged 
marriages’ need not necessarily prove disastrous. A Pole by birth 
but now a Punjabi wife, as a novelist she is content to skirmish 
among the humdrum, the superficial and the ludicrous. She has 
been compared with Jane Austen, and certainly husband-hunting 
occupies an important place in Mrs. Jhabvala’s novels, and her sense 
of fun and gentle satiric irony and the occasional satiric flashes one 
comes across in her pages rather remind us of the author of Emma. 
To Whom She Will tells the story of two families, each with its 
own ramifications and consciousness of superiority and respectability. 
Hari and Amrita, fellow Radio announcers, are drawn towards each 
other, but Hari is a paste-board hero and cannot rise to the heights of 
a Romeo risking everything for his Juliet. In short, Hari is a pro- 
saic young man, and when his family propose that he should marry 
Sushila, he is more than content. Amrita is in a way well rid of 
him, and we feel that Krishna will prove a better husband for her. 
The charm of the narrative is not in the action but in the endless 
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chatter of the women, their absurd attempts at showing off, and 
their everlasting preoccupation with eating and drinking. Since a 
list of recipes is given at the end of the novel, the reader may be 
forgiven if he wonders wistfully whether the novel is not really 
meant to advertise the recipes! But no; Mrs. Jhabvala writes en- 
tertainingly about interesting people, and we cannot but like Radha 
and Prem, the aunts Tarla and Mira, Vazir Dayal and Suri with 
his ‘wah’ ‘wah’, the Lady preoccupied with committees and the Pandit 
cogitating about his whilom friends. Not the least of the reasons 
why the book so grips the reader is the quaintness of the conversa- 
tional idiom which tries to reproduce the idiosyncracies of Indian 
speech. Delhi is the scene of the novel, and most of the characters 
are Punjabis; but all this might happen in Madras, Bombay or Cal- 
cutta. We may dress a little differently, we may not eat quite the 
same dishes, but the essential fabric of Indian life is the same all 
over the sub-continent. Mrs. Jhabvala writes with restraint and 
power, and a passage like the following well illustrates these qualities 
in her writing: 

They were Punjabi Hindus who in 1947, at the time of Partition, had had 
to leave their native Lahore, which was incorporated into Pakistan, and fly to 
Delhi. They had lost almost everything: their houses, their businesses, many 
of their valuables, all had to be left behind. It was complete disaster, absolute 
ruin: if it had happened to one man alone it would have been unbearable. But 
there is consolation in numbers, and there were hundreds of thousands of them. 
Their relatives, their friends, their neighbours, all were ruined with them, all 
had to start life afresh: there was no individual disgrace attached to this ruin; 
it was spiritually bearable. 


Mrs, Jhabvala’s more recent novel, The Nature of Passion, has 
one or two darker strands than To Whom. She Will, but the me- 
chanics of husband-hunting are not ignored, and the fatuities of 
urban sophistication receive due emphasis. Nimmi, Lala Narayan 
Dass Verma’s younger daughter, plays with romance in the person 
of the England-returned Pheroze Batliwalla, but like a sensible girl 
marries Kuku, the son of a rich contractor. The Lala’s younger 
son, Viddi, likewise abandons art and enters his father’s business on 
Rs, 500 per month. A rich husband, a comfortable salary, these 
mean stolidity, safety—but what are love, art, culture, divorced from 
an assured position or a settled income? Thus ever the voice of 
Prudence that feeds the body though it may stifle the soul! The 
Nature of Passion seems to cover more than the ‘bit of ivory’, two 
inches wide, that had satisfied the novelist in To Whom She Will; 
and there is less of Miss Austen and more of Miss Compton-Burnett 
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in it. This only means that Mrs. Jhabvala’s is no merely repetitive 
craftsmanship but a developing art. She might give us a tragedy 
next—why not? 
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